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Teaching Patriotism in the Schools 
I. Davip Conen, Tracuer tv Cuarce Pusric Scnootrs 8, 9 anp 
ToTTENVILLE Eventne Trape Scuoor, BorovueH or 
Ricumonp, New York Crry. 


PN E who travels across ihia great continent, from the 
metropolis of the east to the great city on the western 

O coast, from the Sioux Ste, Marie on the north to the 
Rio Grande on the south, will hear everywhere one 

Fummmonmnye tongue, will see everywhere Americans, will feel 
| : everywhere the national pulse throbbing, and will 


= feel at home in his own country. In the factories 
omc: of the east, the lumber regions of the north, the 
ranches of the west, and the plantations of the south, everywhere 
“he hears America singing!” Who does not feel a thrill as he 
realizes the brotherhood of all American citizens? Who cannot 
but exclaim: 


“Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
‘This is my own, my native land? ” 


This unity of language, of thought and of civic ideals has been 
brought about through many agencies, but particularly one -insti- 
tution and one powerful factor have been prominent in the devel- 
opment of unquestioning loyalty to the government—the American 
school and the American teacher. The teacher has been quick 
to seize the opportunity to inculcate love of country, inspire ideals 
of civic and national pride, encourage a profound respect for 
the flag and unswerving faithfulness to the principles of democ- 
racy, not only in the minds of his young charges, the fathers of 
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the rising generation, but, through them, in the hearts and homes 
of the parents, so many of whom have migrated from foreign 
shores to seek the protection of liberal American institutions. 

To those critics of the passive attitude of the teachers of this 

_ country, the schoolmaster may well point out with pride a record 
of young men who have nobly responded to the call of duty in 
all branches of the service, the great success of conscription—a 
new departure in American institutions,—the willingness of the 
people to obey unquestioningly new orders dictating unusual regu- 
lations concerning conduct and modes of living, and the ready 1 
responses to the calls for sacrifices of time, money, labor, even 
life itself. 

It is true, however, that one may find instances here and there 

of those who are bitter at the greatness of the sacrifices they 
have to make, at the departure of their sons for overseas service. 
To them there is not immediately apparent the dire necessity 
for sending the flower of the flock to distant lands. ‘“We would 
not hesitate to offer up our sons, our own lives, if need be; for 
the defense of the country,” is their complaint, “but we do not 
see why we must send them thousands of miles away from home.” 
‘They look with suspicion upon all who speak of love of country, 
of the urgent call for sacrifice, and inveigh against lip-patriotism. 
Gleaning their information from sensational newspapers, gossip, > 
rumors, or uninformed and unsympathetic neighbors, they listen 
to the tales that “It has been prophesied that the Kaiser will win 
the war,” or “The United States is not a military nation and 
cannot combat German superiority.” They stand in awe of Ger- 
man prowess, of German achievements, and of German organiza- 
tion, and are led to believe by gossip-mongers that the help of the 
United States to the Allied cause will come too late. For all this 
false logic due allowance must be made. Superstition, ignorance, 
Teuton propaganda, and lack of acquaintance with the history 
of our country and its institutions and the obstacles that must be 
surmounted in changing from a peace-loving, neutral nation to a 
powerful war-machine and a nation embroiled in the greatest of 
world wars, would have made a larger number of our citizenry 
an easy prey to the demagogue and the soap-box seditionist if it 
had not been for the work of the American teacher. 
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By virtue of his education, training and opportunity, the teacher 
is spreading the doctrines of true Americanism. He possesses 
authentic information gleaned through hard study from the ar- 
chives of the nation. His is the knowledge of the historian, the 
calm, judicial temperament which weighs facts impartially and 
sees the advantages of real democracy, the best government that 
has been devised by man. The teacher stands, on the one hand, 
a powerful agent for the government, on the other a representative 
of the people, reared among them, mingling with them, at once 
their spokesman and their interpreter. He moulds the character 
of the young and influences the conduct of the old. 

It has been said that the teachers of America have not been 
sufficiently aggressive in the nation’s great emergency. Is this 
true? The record of their activities speaks for itself; in every 
department the deeds of the teacher are conspicuous. As for 
the teaching of patriotism, that has always been the paramount 
duty of the teacher and his first thought. If the purpose of edu- 
cation is to produce an individual who can render maximum 
service to humanity, then the words of our great president, “To 
make the world safe for democracy,” will find an echo in every 
school of the country. This is the slogan of the present war, just 
as in the Revolution it was “No taxation without representation,” 
in the Civil War, “The Union one and indivisible,” and in the 
War with Spain, “Remember the Maine.” 

This slogan, the battle-cry of the highest ideal for which a 
nation has ever waged war, must be explained so that the people 
of the land may be impressed with the spirit of self-abnegation 
which it breathes. Through the children, it must be carried into 
the homes, so as to combat that attitude manifested by the Dutch 
in 1664; so as to render impossible the methods of the Bolsheviki 
in our midst; so as to destroy the tendency to consider selfish 
interest supreme, and so as to change that demeanor of our 
citizens who ask to be allowed to pursue their daily activities in 
“peace,” even at the sacrifice of self-respect and honor. 

The teaching of the three R’s alone will not bring this about. 
More time must be devoted to those phases of the curriculum which 
have the following objects: 

I. A thorough understanding of our form of government. 
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II. An understanding of other forms of government as com- 
pared with ours. 


‘III. The implanting of ideas of Civic Duty and Civic Re- 


sponsibility. 
IV. The necessity of co-operation of individuals for the com- 
mon good, 
V. The necessity of giving unquestioning loyalty to the gov- 
ernment. 


The evils of individualism must be laid bare, in order that 
liberty may not be confused with license. The principle of the 
rule of the majority must be expounded and the individual must 
be taught the importance of subjugating his whims to the public 
welfare. The patriotic cries of former times are still effective 
and must be ingrained: “Millions for defense but not one cent for 
tribute” ; “As for me, give me liberty or give me death” ; “A house 
divided against itself cannot stand.” These and other historicai 
utterances should be on the lips of every true American, not idle 
words, but emanating from the heart, vitalized in the light of 
American traditions. 

It is unfortunately true that not enough attention has been 
given to the Americanization of the foreigner in our midst. We 
have not made him feel “Thy people shall be my people.” Not 
only our language but our customs, institutions and ideals should 
be understood by the stranger within our gates. There should be 
no aliens in America. The barriers raised by race, creed or color 
must be broken down. It was but yesterday that a regiment of 
three thousand negroes, accoutered in the panoply of war, paraded 
through one of the best known streets in New York City, grim, 
courageous, ready to face and to conquer the enemy, our enemy, 
and to keep them from menacing our liberty. Those negroes were 
our soldiers, and every true American was proud to call them 
fellow-citizens. The Indians, too, are joining hands with their 
white brethren, to drive the invader from our shores. Jew and 
Gentile, Catholic and Protestant, are working together in a com- 
mon cause. One may well admire the unity of thought that 
possesses them and inspires them to effective co-operation. Bar- 
riers must be broken down, to the end that the true American 
may emerge, loyal to the country that has given him life, liberty 
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and the opportunity to pursue happiness. It is said of the people 
of France that they are ready to fight on until the last man is 
killed. When all the men have been killed the women will take 
up the fight, and if all the women should be killed, then the chil- 
dren will carry it on; and if all the children should be killed, 
then the men will rise up from their graves and renew the war! 
That is the soul of France! It is the business of the teacher to 
develop the American soul, for the school is the melting pot of 
the nations. 

How shall this be done? Every lesson in the day’s work may 
contribute to the teaching of patriotism. Arithmetic offers a rich 
field for problems in connectidn with the sale of Thrift Stamps, 
Food Conservation, Liberty Loans, Income Taxes, Army measures, 
and other war facts. The following is a suggestive list of prob- 
lems, which may be graded and varied according to the grades of 
the children. | 

I. A farm to be used for war purposes is 5 acres in area. If 
it is 40 rods long, how wide is it? 

II. In a school containing 350 children every pupil joined 
the Red Cross by contributing 25 cents each. How much money 
was forwarded to the Red Cross Association ? 

III. A War Savings Stamp is purchased at $4.20. About 
what per cent on the original investment will it produce when it 
is redeemed at its face value ($5.00) ? 

IV. There are about 100,000,000 people in the U.S. If each 
saved 25 cents a week, how much would the entire nation save? 

V. What will be the semi-annual interest on two $50.00 Lib- 
erty Bonds, third issue, interest 44% per annum ? 

VI. A Liberty Loan Bond of the first issue is converted to one 
of the third issue. What per cent is gained (from 342% to 
4% 70) % 

VII. In an exemption board district about 2,000 men filed 
questionnaires, but only 25% of them were accepted for service. 
How many were rejected and exempted ? 

VIII. Of the number mentioned above, 75% of those rejected 
-were found physically unfit. How many were they ? 

IX. The girls of a school made 160 articles, valued at $80, for 
the Red Cross. What was the average value per article? 
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X. What is the tax to be paid on an income of $5,000, allow- 
ing $2,500 for deductions, the rate of tax being 2% ? 

Composition, reading, spelling, dictation and grammar can be 
given a distinctly patriotic content. Government posters may be 
described ; means of conserving resources may be discussed ; Lib- 
erty Loans.will furnish excellent topics for history, civic, and oral 
English work ; national institutions should be explained. Here is 
a point of contact between school and home; the lessons may be 
prepared or supplemented at home, so that parents may learn of 
the activity of the children at school. __ 

The present world war lends an added interest to history, 
geography and civics. Can any lesson in these subjects be taught 
without some allusion to our part in this war? A decade from 
today the events of the present will be the history of the past. 
Thrift Campaigns, Liberty Loans, Exemption Boards, will be re- 
corded briefly and will take their place with tradition. Today 
these institutions constitute part of our existence, new, interesting 
and replete with vital significance. Many governinent officials 
have their offices in school buildings. Let the children and their 
parents meet them and know of their achievements. Where Elec- 
tion Boards meet in the schools let the children see the people 
exercise the right to vote, and study the forms used. Let the 
children and the parents, wherever possible, see the machinery of 
government, not only as spectators but as active participants. The 
present crisis affords laboratory work for the coming citizen. The 
boy and the girl who do things now for the country will be better 
citizens of tomorrow. Self-government in the schools is the labor- 
atory method of teaching civics, English, and many other things. 
If the school is organized as a school state, school city, or school 
nation, a miniature community, the pupils will learn civic duty 
and civic responsibility at first hand. 

The newspapers of today are recording the history of tomorrow. 
Let us not wait until the papers and magazines of the present are 
reposing in museums before we study the great events of the 
moment. The current/newspapers and periodicals should be read 
and discussed in the classroom and filed away with other sou- 
venirs of these wonderful times. The photographs and illustra- 
tions appearing in the daily and Sunday papers may be preserved 
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in scrap-books. Every school should collect articles of present 
historic significance—photographs, medals, buttons, bombs—and 
place them in a “War Cabinet,” for future generations of school 
children to gaze at. Every lesson in history and geography can 
be taught so as to contribute to the pupil’s stock of patriotic ideals. 
Among other things should be pointed out the causes which have 
made this country, within a comparatively short time, in popula- 
tion, territory, resources, power, and ideals, the greatest on earth. 

Patriotism can also be heightened through the teaching of 
hygiene and physical training. The war has revealed the neces- 
sity for placing greater emphasis upon both of these subjects, that 
4 more vigorous and healthy body of citizens may be developed. — 
The value of food conservation, of daylight saving, and of military 
drill, offers new methods of motivating both of these phases of 
the curriculum, 

Can one doubt the value of teaching such poems as “Barbara 
Frietchie,” “The Charge of the Light Brigade,” “The Flag Goes 
By,” or the brilliant speeches of Webster, the sentimental songs, 
“Tenting Tonight,” and “Maryland”? The study of literature 
abounds with opportunities for the teaching of patriotism. Let 
the teacher read aloud to the class “The Silent Tribute,” “The 
Bunker Hill Oration,” and the messages and proclamations of our 
great president, the apostle of world democracy, and the deep 
significance and the exquisite beauty of those wonderful utterances 
will need no comment. 

Other activities in the school will afford further opportunity for 
implanting patriotic ideals. The opening exercise in the class- 
room and in the assembly should begin with the salute to the flag, 
the pledge of allegiance, and the singing of the national anthem, 
and should include a patriotic program by the pupils. A “Win- 
the-War Thrift Bank” can easily be established to encourage thrift, 
and Liberty Loan Bonds can be sold through the school. In a 
word, the school can become the center of the social and educational 
life of the community. 

Aside from the actual work of instructing the young, the teachers 
are well fitted to act as representatives of the government. They can 
serve with credit on the Four-Minute Men Committees, address- 
ing gatherings on the meaning and aims of the war, the duties of 
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the citizens, Liberty Loan, and other activities. Parénts’ meetings 
should become patriotic rallies, the school thus becoming the link 
between the administration and the people. Parents can be led 
to think that they constitute the government and that their elected 
officials are their spokesmen acting for their best interests. 

In a large number of instances these activities are being intro- 
duced, and the teachers are conspicuous for their service. It is 
well that this should be so, for our teachers are best fitted to act 
as active exponents of democracy’s ideals. That this work is 
effective is best shown by pointing to the recorded facts of sacri- 
fices demanded and made on the part of those who have passed 
through our schools. 
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School Discipline. 


Water H. Youne, A. M., SuperintenpeNntT oF ScHOOLs, 
St. Jounsspury, VT. 


summom«s> TTF two outstanding characteristics of a teacher’s 
T work are discipline and instruction. These two are 


closely and vitally related; for good instruction * 
—— good instruction becomes formal and deadening. 


without discipline is impossible; discipline without 
The wise teacher avoids either extreme, and does 
not emphasize the one at the expense of the other. 
Any superintendent or principal can easily see 


whether Peter is being robbed to pay Paul; there is no concealing 
the fact. 


Pro 


DEFINITION. 


We may treat of school discipline in either the narrow or the 
large meaning of the word. Should, or should not, whispering be 
permitted? Should, or should not, pupils be allowed numerous 
liberties? Is self-government by the pupils the best form of con- 
trol? These and many other subjects might be discussed, but they 
do not touch the larger and more vital problem of school discipline 
in its relation to the life of the pupil and the permanent influence 
of the school. This interpretation of the term does not make dis- , 
cipline merely a means to an end; it becomes an end in itself, 
something worth while, a definite goal to be attained. In fact, 
the future value of most of our instruction is very little. We 
forget our Latin, our French, our rules for carpeting and plaster- 
ing. The abiding and permanent value is, broadly speaking, what 
we have become. We use very little of the knowledge so labor- 
iously accumulated during years of arduous study, valuable though 
that knowledge may be; what we have grown to be is the most , 
important consideration. The truth of all this becomes evident 
when we analyze more fully the concept of discipline. 

Let us get at fundamental principles. Man is a social being. 
We:live under a democratic form of government. School is not, 
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in so far as conduct and habit-formation are concerned, a prepara- 
tion for life, it is life itself, real life. Upon these three broad 
principles we may base our definition. School discipline, there- 
fore, recognizes that the normal life of the child in school should / 
be such as it will be in after years, mutatis mutandis, when a 
citizen of the larger republic. The three elements must be co- 
ordinated and harmonized. The individual in every democracy 
has certain rights; yet the good of the whole must be conserved. 
Consequently the discipline of the school must be determined by 
what is best for the group as a whole, rather than what is best for 
an individual. This is true in any social organization which 
aims at a democratic form of government. Moreover, we must 
not forget that the discipline must be such as to make good citizens 
by being good citizens in the smaller democratic society. 


Basis oF Scuoort Discrpiine. 


The basis of good discipline lies in the mutual respect of the 
| governed and governor. ‘This principle holds good everywhere, 
both in and out of school. In military service, where the discipline 
is most rigid, the private soldier is not as efficient as he otherwise 
would be if he feels that his officer does not respect his rights. 
The officer cannot secure the good will-and confidence of his men 
if he is tyrannical or lax in his requirements. The same holds 
true in business organizations. The employer who does not have 
at heart the welfare of his employees will not secure their best 
service. So in the school. The teacher must respect his pupils 
and their rights, both individually and collectively, and the pupils 
must in turn respect the teacher and his rights. Where this 
mutual respect and confidence exist, there can be little cause of 
friction or misunderstanding. : 

If the teacher assumes the attitude of dictator, practically 
saying, “I am the boss,” the pupils are bound to accept. the chal- 
lenge and to give him ample opportunity to prove his statement. 
If, on the other hand, the teacher is so weak as not to possess 
sufficient self-respect to command the respect of others, he cannot 
hope to secure good discipline; his pupils will not respect him, 
Neither extreme conduces to good citizenship. In a true democ- 
racy the governed must give up things which of themselves would 
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not be bad if he were living on an island by himself. So in the 
school the individual must give up certain things which he might 
do at home, such as talking out loud, whistling, getting a drink 
when he wanted to, ete. The welfare of the group demands that, 
it be allowed to carry on its work without confusion or interrup- 
tion, so such liberties as we mentioned above are not permitted. 
The individual must be one of the group. 


Ture Goop Puri ann THE Goop CITIZEN. 


Let us see what some of the qualities of the good citizen are. 
He goes along the streets in an orderly manner. His conduct in 
public places is quiet and dignified. He is gentle yet firmtin his 
domestic relations, looking entirely to the best interests of his 
family. He obeys the laws of the land and the constituted authori- 
ties. On the other hand he does his duty in helping to elect the 
law makers and executive officers, so that he has a voice in the 
enactment and execution of the laws. Many so-called rights and 
prerogatives are given, up because the welfare of the whole so 
demands. 

The good pupil bears himself quite the same as the good citizen. 
He comes to school in an orderly fashion. He does not rough- 
house and pull and haul in the halls, classrooms or entrances, but 
walks into the building with self-respect, takes his seat quietly, 
and does not disturb his neighbor. When called upon to recite 
he rises promptly, stands on two feet, looks the teacher in the eye, 
and tells what he has learned—and he has learned his lesson—in 
a clear voice and with full sentences. - There is no attempt to 
annoy: others or to create a disturbance. He conducts himself 
properly whether the teacher is looking at him or doing something 
else. In everything he shows a spirit of genuine co-operation. 


Tur Morate or THE SCHOOL, 


The school stands for something in the lives of its pupils. 
Not only should it maintain a high scholastic standard, but its 
work in character building and in the formation of noble men 
and women of lofty ideals, of set and resolute purpose to do what 
is right, far outweighs the book information imparted. We all 
know certain schools of this type. They stand for manhood and 
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womanhood, and impress themselves upon the minds and hearts 
of the youth. Thus discipline, in the larger sense, is of great 
value. It becomes more than a few repressive rules; it is a posi-r 
tive and permanent influence for good living and good citizenship. 

Did you ever observe closely the way members of different 
schools carry themselves when going to and from school? [If so, 
you can judge quite accurately of the type of school to which they 
belong. Are they noisy, boisterous, rough-housing? If so, the 
school is not doing its full duty. Are they well-mannered, cour- 
teous, considerate of others? In that case you may infer that the 
school is exerting an influence beyond the four walls of the 
building. 

It would be profitable to digress into the field of habit-forma- 
tion, and show that habits once formed tend to become fixed, and 
are changed only with great effort. Habits of inattention, care- 
lessness, bad behavior, are difficult to break. Hence the value of 
discipline which is more than a series of repressive rules merely 
forbidding doing such and ‘such specific things, but which makes 
an appeal to the heart and soul of the boy and girl. 


Tue TEACHER. 


In any system of discipline the greatest factor is the teacher. 
Whether or not the system succeeds depends to a considerable 
extent upon his personality; for no matter how well conceived 
the superintendent’s plans may be, no matter how good the inten- 
tions and spirit of the pupils may be when they come to him, 
unless he has,sympathy with right discipline, the best results be- 
come impossible. What has been said of the individual teacher in 
the small school holds equally true of the principal in the large 
school. He must be a man of strong personality, animated by the 
desire to turn out strong, noble, young men and women, and 
capable of inspiring the same spirit in his teachers; for teachers 
may come and teachers may go, but the principal’ is more likely . 
to be permanent in his position. The ideals for which he stands , 
‘ continue in the school for years, and the school grows into the / 
embodiment of these ideals. 
What then are some of the essential characteristics of the good 
teacher? In the first place he must know men and women. He 
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must also be able to mix freely with young people, and in doing 
so gain their respect and confidence. An acquaintancé with the 
parents whese children he instructs will prove of great service to 
him. _He must avoid those things which will make him enemies 
unnecessarily. 

Our disciplinarian must also possess certain physical and moral 
qualities which combine to command the respect of his pupils. 
He must be entirely fearless, not afraid of the boys and girls, 
determined to stand for what is right. Such a man becomes a 
tower of strength in the school; his influence on the lives of his 
pupils is abiding and far-reaching. He will not be afraid to be 
unpopular, if need be, temporarily, with his pupils or with the 
community. While not seeking trouble, he must be ready to meet 
it if occasion demands. However, a great many difficulties can 
be avoided and golden opinions won by the proper exercise of tact; 
in fact, the man without tact has no business in school work, for 
he is bound to be in hot water most of the time. The same is 
true of the man who is not master of himself, who, on slight provo- 
cation, loses his head and says and does things of which he is 
afterwards ashamed. Some men become nervously incapble of 
doing good work. The sooner these men leave the teaching pro- 
fession the better for all concerned. ‘ 

Occasionally beginners think that they must rule their school by 
love and respect. This is in the end exactly what they should do; 
but that love and that respect by which they seek to control come 
after the teacher is firmly established in the school. The new 
or the inexperienced teacher must govern at first by authority of 
strong personality ; love and respect will soon follow. As a general 
rule pupils do not love and respect weak teachers. 

Among other qualities which we may mention is downright 
honesty with the pupil, with the parent, and with one’s self. The 
teacher must be sincere and avoid all pretence and cant. He must 
also be just; for children are very sensitive to injustice or wrong. 
This is particularly true where the social lines are tightly drawn. 
To ally one’s self with any clique is to court disaster. The real 
teacher must be a genuine lover of boys and girls without social 
distinction. This holds true both with regard to school work and — 
discipline. He must prepare himself to teach his subject thor- 
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oughly, for if he continually hesitates, make mistakes, or guesses, 
he is bound to lose the confidence of his pupils. 

To sum up, teaching personality, coupled with right ideals, is - 
the greatest factor in securing discipline. The teacher must 
possess personality and poise, common sense and high ideals, and 
a knowledge both of the subject he is teaching and of the pupils 
he is instructing. Children are attracted to some teachers, repelled 
by others whose book knowledge may be very great. Why? A 
difference in personality. Although some persons are naturally 
more attractive than others, yet everyone can be well dressed, well 
mannered, pleasing and agreeable, and show a genuine spirit of 
helpfulness towards all his pupils. Teaching personality may be 
lost or acquired; this latter is a great comfort to all who are 
doing only mediocre work. 

Such are some of the qualities which we desire our teacher or 
principal to possess. Under such leadership, imbued with high 
ideals of what is right in discipline, there can be no doubt but 
that the school will exert a very wide and permanent influence 


on the boys and girls. 


An Iprat Democracy. 


Thus it is that discipline in the larger sense becomes an end in 
itself. Boys and girls should live in a democracy governed by 
the same principles as they will meet in the larger life when they 
will have completed their school days. There will be no break, 
merely a readjustment to new conditions. The change will not 
be a revolution, but merely one stage in an evolution. Our young 
men and young women on leaving the secondary school will thus 
have a sense of right and of responsibility, a love of order and a 
contempt for lawlessness, a high ideal of manhood and womanhood 
which discipline in the narrow sense cannot engender. They con- 
tinue to be good citizens of democratic institutions. 


































Obita Dicta in the College Lecture. 


Fare D. Ross, Px. D., Prorrssor or History, ILirors 
Westeyan Universiry, BLoomineton, Itt. 


snnmommany? BITER DICTA—statements by the way—are gen- 
erally condemned in pronouncements from the judi- 
O | cial bench; how shall we regard such digressive 
utterances from the college desk? Should the in- 
Sw“, wm structor keep directly to the scheduled subject, or 
= may he, without being neglectful of his duty,’ or 
2 even in fulfilling it more completely, turn aside now 
and then from his regularly charted course? This 
is an especially pertinent question at a time like the present, 
when so many of the profession, who ordinarily have not felt 
called to stray far beyond the confines of their particular field, 
now consider it their duty, or opportunity, to deliver themselves 
on problems far removed from their training and experience. 
Undoubtedly many precious hours—especially precious these days 
—are being wasted in the discussion of the war by well meaning 
but ill advised pedagogues. It méy, therefore, be not ‘without 
profit to seek to determine, so far as may be, what sort, if any, of 
obiter dicta are desirable in the college lecture. 

Now, we may say at once that the whole matter depends upon 
the lecturer and his motives. With the exception of the meticulous 
pedant, who walks straight ahead in the King’s Highway of know}- 
edge, tempted neither into By-Path Meadow nor the Delectable 
Mountains, all academic lecturers resort to such ‘digressions at 
times, but the number and quality of these excursive comments 
varies greatly. 

There are professors who, with their preeminent mastery of 
their field, speak with such authority that, so long as they keep. 
somewhere within the bounds of that field, their obiter dicta seem 
entirely fit and proper. Thus the student of politics of assured 
standing may well animadvert upon abuses in his boss-ridden city 
or upon the work of the state constitutional convention. The 
economist, with an established reputation, is guilty of no impro- 
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priety, but rather is performing a commendable service, when he 
applies some of his theories to a criticism of the organization and 
methods of the benevolent power company that carries him to his 
daily work and illuminates his study table, or to those of the 
holding company whose dividends, it may be, are paying his salary. 
The finished historian is truly justifying his existence only when 
he uses some of his knowledge of past developments to pass judg- 
ment upon existing institutions and conditions. And so on, each 
according to his calling, let them freely discuss matters too delicate 
and intimate ever to get into a text book, or a conventional lecture ; 
providing always, it must be understood, that the professor never 
loses, at such times, the scholar’s impartiality, and that there is 
no budding journalist in the class to distort and misinterpret these 
words of truth and soberness. The college lecture, including the 
interjected portions, is for the improvement and edification of the 
students, and not for the entertainment or horrification of 
the general public. If, then, after these decent precautions, the 
powers that be take exceptions to these statements, so much the 
worse for the college—whatever becomes of the faithful champion 
of free speech. 

But is it not justifiable, sometimes, to turn aside during the 
lecture hour for considerations even more extraneous? And are 
there not times—rare times to be sure—when the extraneous will 
be of greater and more lasting profit to the impressionable student 
mind than the subject matter itself? After all, is not the teacher 
with real personality—the “personality plus” sort—and that in- 
volves learning and experience along with natural magnetism and 
adaptability—the truest constructive moralist? The gray-haired, 
wrinkled-faced professor, who has faced squarely some of the great 
problems of existence, in the concrete as well as in the abstract, 
and has attained to his own philosophy of life, may have far richer 
stores to draw upon than his students can find in library or labor- 
atory. And such a man can be trusted not to dissipate his treas- 
ures, never to rant or “slop over.” Then, too, the ardent young 
instructor, with a heart full ‘of human interest as well as a head 
full of sound learning, may, in some sudden inspiration, go to the 
roots of a great problem. In either case, let the undergraduate 
give good heed, for in these rare moments both the veteran and 
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the growing master are giving the best that is in them. 

Unfortunately, much of the academic speaking by the way can- 
not thus be justified and commended. There are some forms that, 
while harmless enough in themselves, involve a great waste of time. 
Probably most of us have met with the reminiscing professor 
whose courses, no matter in what subject, contain large portions 
of personal experiences. The bits of life history, first interjected 
with a pretence of illustration, generally lead farther and farther 
from the point, and seem often to be an end in themselves. Well, 
the autobiography is often illuminatirig in various ways, if not 
particularly for the subject scheduled, and such courses are bound 
to be largely elected. Somewhat akin to the foregoing is the prac- 
tice of scattering little jokes—or what were once jokes—through 
the lecture notes, to be repeated faithfully to successive genera- 
tions of appreciative students. Of course, such “jokes” have no 
connection with the subject matter, but that makes them all the 
more acceptable to the average undergraduate. The professor 
never fails to get a hearty response to his side attractions and 
verily he has his reward. 

To come to more serious offences, we have obiter dicta that are 
not only unpedagogical but decidedly unprofessional. Very differ- 
ent indeed from incidental observations, often coming on the spur 
of the moment, are the deliberate, premeditated ebullitions of the 
academic sensationalist and self-advertiser. All too common is 
the college instructor who aspires to be the sensation of at least 
one edition of the daily paper. In-these days of confirmed sen- 
sational journalism it requires something startling in the extreme 
to create a real shock. But this persevering notoriety seeker, with 
his revolutionary statements and erratic and fantastic proposals, 
is equal to the demand. But if he overshoots the mark and finds 
his eagerly thrown shafts becoming boomerangs, he is quick to 
seek to cover himself with the helmet of academic freedom. 

Still worse in his influence upon his students is the chronic 
scatter-brained critic and propagandist who employs his obiter.dicta 
to discredit existing conditions and ideas and to apply his charla- 
tanic “reforms.” His utterances are not so startling at anv one 
time as those of the sensationalist, but he often exerts a far more 
insidious influence. The former confines himself to an occasional 
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outbreak and is usually normal between times, but the irrational 
propagandist is forever injecting his virus of error into his lectures. 
Each morning, apparently, he will survey mankind from China 
to Peru, and after settling their most pressing problems to his 
own satisfaction, will present the results to his classes. Here we 
meet with half-baked socialistic dogmas, political nostrums of many 
brands, illogical and mistaken notions of universal peace, scraps 
of destructive theology, and odds and ends of fallacies and mis- 
representations running all over the realm of knowledge. However 
competent such an instructor may be while keeping to his own 
particular last, whenever he starts on one of his destructive raids 
it may be said of him, as Thomas B. Reed once remarked of a 
congressional colleague, that he never opens his mouth without 
“subtracting something from the sum of human knowledge.” 

But most objectionable and unforgivable of all the obiter dicta 
that find their way into college lectures are those that involve 
attacks upon other departments. Excuses in plenty may be found 
for throwing stones at the outside world, which, with its ill-con- 
cealed contempt for the academic man, often seems a fair mark ; 
but the bad taste of assailing a fellow member of the household 
of faith is wholly unpardonable. But while, with the growing 
liberality and breadth of view in academic circles, which leads to 
a toleration—if not to a full appreciation—of all the other mem- 
bers of the college family, this unforgivable sin is much less in 
evidence than in the past, it is still of too common occurrence tu 
be referred to in the past tense. Professors of Education, for 
instance, are not unknown who regard it as their chief function 
to point out constantly that all, or most of, the other subjects in 
the catalogue are being mistaught. The acerbic flings of the rep- 
resentatives of the various branches of the social science tree in 
some colleges and the traditional enmity, not hidden from students, 
between science and the humanities, may serve as a few illustra- 
tions of many that might be given, but ’tis a most depressing theme 
to consider. And with this arch offence we may conclude our roll 
of the academic transgressions of the unruly member. 

To recapitulate a bit, it would appear that obtter dicta, when 
intelligently, judiciously, and earnestly employed in the college 
lecture, perform a real and essential service. But when made use 
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of to gratify personal vanity, to gain an undignified notoriety, to 
propogate unsound dogmas, or to undermine another department 
of learning, such utterances are strongly to be deprecated. Preai- 
dent Lowell, in his recent notable championship of academic free- 
dom, makes a wise and necessary distinction between the rights of 
the professor when speaking on subjects “within the scope of his 
chair” and when expressing his opinions on “matters lying outside 
the sphere of his professorship.” While freedom of speech, in the 
true sense, is the boon most to be desired in the college world today, 
and while every possible effort should be exerted to secure and 
maintain that boon, the profession must not become discredited by 
the extension of this protection to those who have forfeited it by 
wantonly abusing their privileges and opportunities. 





Wordsworth 


(Dedicated to the Class studying Wordsworth in Waynesburg 
College, 1917-1918) 
I do not love thee-as some others do, 
And yet I read thee by the winter fire 
Or summer brook, to hear thee tune thy lyre 
And chaunt the coming of the evening dew 
Or greet the blush of morn—to listen to 
What Nature with her many voices saith. 
What healing power, what charm such poetry hath, 
Forever lovely and forever new! 
A freshener of hearts that languid grow 
With care and dull monotony of things 
Till all days seem alike and none has joy, 
It shows me in each bloom, in powdered snow, 
In rocks and hills, caseades and mountain springs, 
A tranquil beauty that no ills destroy. 
—D. H. Verper. 








Play Supervision in the Public Schools. 


Joun Rotanp Hawkins, Saticoy, CaLirornia. 


_wwumomm-*? FTE value of teaching time is so appraised by the 
majority of public school teachers that supervision 
7. of the children’s play receives little or no allotment. 
Such duties as coaching backward pupils or putting 
+ wimg Work on the blackboard take up the recess periods. 
It is common to see hundreds of children playing 
in a school yard and not a teacher on the grounds. 
- A few cities leave this duty of play supervision to 
the janitors. The policy of.some schools is to lock the children 
outside at recess, while the teachers remain within. Thus, for 
lack of organization or proper leadership the children’s play be- 
comes a confused jumble of rough-housing, vice and the like. 
Those natural leaders who might be captains of properly super- 
vised athletic teams develop into bullies seeking diversion in a 
reign of terror. Proper classroom organization is the aim of 
all teachers, but it seems that most of them need to be converted 
to a proper mental attitude toward playground organization. 
My personal experience is typical. The third teaching posi- 


tion I obtained was in a private school. Never shall I forget my , 


chagrin when the head master assigned me to a definite yard duty. 
I had read in the catalogs that constant supervision was assure‘ 
each child. But many state school codes require this, and from 
my observations in the public schools I didn’t expect it to be 
taken seriously. ‘ 

“Look at the time wasted,” I argued. “I might be in the 
library planning my work, or I might be coaching a backward boy, 
or even in my room, reading.” But my very reasonable arguments 
were only ignored by the head master. 

For a few days I followed the boys around and watched them 
play. It is needless to say that I nursed a grouch all that time. 
The football season shortly opened, and T was requested to try 
out for football with the students. This was the last straw. I 
seriously contemplated handing in my resignation, but a better 
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judgment prevailed. It was at first'a terrible shock to my dig- 
nity to mix with those boys in the shower and dressing rooms. 
But there is a cheerfulness about a healthy, clean bunch of young 
fellows that is contagious. It wasn’t long until I was yelling as 
lustily as any of the boys when the cold shower struck me. And 
instead of moping about I soon began to feel a bound. to my step. 
I found that the classroom work required less preparation than 
before because my wits were keener. Supervision became a pleas- 
ure for me. The exercise did me good and I learned that properly 
organized play for the pupils solves the discipline problem, not 
only on the playground but in the classroom as well. Nine-tenths 
of school troubles begin in the yard. 

What must the pupil think of the physiology teacher who talks 
about the importance of exercise, yet never moves out of a walk 
nor takes any part in the exercise of the playground? We wonder 
if the normal schools are in part to blame for this condition. 
One western normal school turns out five hundred graduates a 
year, and, aside from a little folk-dancing in the gymnasium, the 
girls take no part in athletics. They do not play a single outdoor 
game the year round. When the boys of this school gave a series 
of baseball games not one girl came to watch. 

The playground affords no limit of opportunity. Here are a 
dozen girls that a teacher should have at basketball. There is 
another group of eighteen that might be playing indoor baseball. 
And still other groups that a teacher might organize into games 
just suited for them and of which they have never heard. Here 
are the boys for their football, baseball, track and the like. The 
children cannot take care of these matters without help, for there 
will be cheating, fighting and swearing, and a thousand things 
that the mere presence of the teacher will prevent. 

Let us consider, for illustration, how a school of say four 
teachers might supervise the play of a hundred pupils. The 
yard duty for the recess periods should be taken by three teachers, 
while the fourth remains in the building. The yard might be 
divided into three sections and a teacher assigned to each. The 
games to be played will be determined somewhat by the size of 
the ground and the season of the year. Let us presume that the 
yard has room for a football or baseball field, three or four basket- 
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ball courts, and a volley ball court besides the apparatus for first 
and second grades. 





Beginning with the third grade the refereed games can be taken 
up. The larger boys will probably need the supervision of the 
best teacher coach. The first team should be the pride of the 
school, and as two teams are needed for practice work, together 
with the substitutes, this teacher can take care of about twenty- 
five of the largest boys. Girls take to basketball as naturally as 
boys take to baseball. Another teacher will need to have charge 
of the first team basketball. This will mean that about sixteen 
of the best players must be lined up for practice work, looking 
forward. to the interscholastic contests which should be a part of 
the grammar school activities in every community. 

From the first team players and their coaches the rest of the 
school get their inspiration. The organization is not complete 
until every child has a part in the games. The third teacher 
should look after this part of the work. Eighteen little folks 
can play girls’ rules on a basketball court at one time. They 
will need a teacher to coach them for about a week, after which 
time one of the substitutes from the first team can referee for 
them under the general supervision of a teacher. Every child in 
school above the third grade will learn this game in a remarkably 
short time. A teacher who knows nothing of basketball can de- 
velop into a passable coach in two or three weeks of actual work. 
The little boys take naturally to girls’ basketball, and the boys and 
girls can play together with perfect impunity under proper super- 
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vision. This plan necessitates that every teacher learn something 
of children’s games and be on duty at all recess periods. 





Volley ball is not a very interesting game for the virile, 
aggressive boy. It is “too tame,” according to his pronouncement, 
Merely batting a ball back and forth across a net soon becomes 
monotonous. However, volley ball is valuable as an exercise and 
for those who are incapable of playing the more complicated 
games it offers a good diversion. It has the advantage also of 
furnishing play for a large number of players at the same time. 
It is better as a gymnasium than an outdoor game, because the ball 
goes out of bounds too far and too often when played in the open. 

About all a teacher needs in order to take hold of play super- 
vision is a guide book (ten cents) for the game she desires to 
coach, and enough ambition to organize the players into teams. 
Apparatus for a basketball court costs about ten dollars. The 
necessary work can be done by the janitor or members of the sloyd 
class. A volley ball outfit costs about five dollars. Unless there 
is plenty of yard space tennis courts will not be profitable, because 
the game is available to so few players. It is valuable for the 
pupils to learn it, however, for there is no better sport for the 
grown man or woman than tennis, and unless this game, as well 
as other games, are taken up in school they will probably never 
be made use of in later life. 

Yard limitations may necessitate the introduction of a different 
type of games, but wherever possible there are no better games for 
children of the grammar school period than baseball (including 
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indoor), football, and basketball. They call for quick decisions 
and keen judgment, and there is no limit to the proficiency one 
may attain in them. These games adapt themselves to any length 
of play time, however short or long the recess periods may be. 
Wherever the yard space is not large enough for all the children 
to play at a time, the recess periods can easily be divided, so that 
only part of the children are on the ground at any one time. 
Every school will offer slightly different problems, but the re- 
sourceful teacher can always find a solution. “One of the first 
duties of the new teacher should be tp work out an efficient play 
schedule, one that will afford every child the maximum amount 
of supervised play. There is no part of school organization that 
is of more importance. 





The playground affords a setting in which the child receives 
his social education. The methods by which he attacks his op- 
ponents at play are to be the foundations of habits which will be 
used later in the actual competitions of life. The child, if left 
to his own resources, will use the “trial and error” method in 
his games. He will probably find also that cheating and lying 
serve him successfully at times. He will do anything to win. 
But it takes supervisory guidance to direct him in the use of 
rational methods that come from reasoning and scietitific appli- 
cation. The boys will gladly take up the science of a game when 
they see that it will make winning players out of them. A good 
coach can demonstrate to a boy that preliminary reasoning and 
‘ rational, thoughtful study of a game will accomplish more than 
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superior physical strength with just hit and miss procedures. 
When the child begins to realize the results of such methods he will 
incorporate them into his other undertakings. It is common to 
hear a business man recall some precept a coach gave the boys 
when he was a lad in school. And this coach might have been 
some girl teacher who tried to put organization into the force 
and enthusiasm of youth. 

Aside from the advantage to the children, teachers can fill 
their veins with red blood and can clear their intellects in a 
manner that will a hundredfold repay them for taking part in 
the children’s play. 











Outline of the Stages in the Child’s Mental 
Devolopment. 


Proressor W. D. Armenrrout, State Normat Scunootr, 


Pirrspure, Kansas. 


A. Period of Infancy—birth to two years. 
I. Mastery of fundamental muscular co-ordination. 

(a) Visual exploration. 

The eyes and head in waving toward siglits and 
sounds. 

(b) The body in sitting. 

(c) The hands in grasping—manipulation. 

(d) The legs in creeping, standing and walking. 

(e) The vocal cords—vocalization. 

All these acts are simple and reflex in character, 
accomipanied by very little definite aim or purpose. 
These movements gradually take on complexity, 
co-ordination and definiteness. 

II. Fundamental sense—perception processes. 

(a) Interest in.all sorts of intense sensations. 

(1) Bright colors, loud sounds, tastes, smell, mus- 
cular sensations. 
(2) Sensations through feeling objects with hands 
and lips. 
(3) Pleasure in physical activity for its own “sake, 
(a) Doing something to cause something to 
happen. 
(b) Pleasurable feeling of power in being a 
cause. 

(b) All these sensations are the means the child uses 
in acquiring the meaning of familiar things in his 
environment. 

(1) Gradual development of the ability to discrim- 
inate between sensations. 

(2) Ability to combine various sensations into a 
whole. 
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III. The emotions. 


IV. 


(a) Fear. 
(1) Two stages of fear. 


(a) Fear independent of hurtful experiences. 
(1) Loud sounds, strange objects, falling. 
(b) Fear acquired through experience. 


(2) Fear should develop into prudence and cau- 


tion. 


(b) Anger. 
(1) Causes. 


(a) Response to pain. 

(b) Interference in any desired bodily move- 
ment. 

(c). Jealousy. 


(2) “An index of just and sensitive temperament.” 


(a) Anger should be redirected and modified 
rather than eliminated. 


(c) Curiosity. 


(1) Characteristics. 


(a) Attention to new and novel objects. 
(b) Attention to human behavior. 

(c) Visual exploration. 

(d) Manipulation. 

(e) Value to understand. 


(2) Manifestations of curiosity. 


(a) Prolonging a sensation. 
(b) Reproducing-a sensation. 
(1) When a sound is made again. 
(c) Acquiring additional sensations. 
(1) When object seen is also felt. 
(d) Discovering the relation of a sensation to 
others. 
(1) Discovering that touching an object 
deadens the sound. ' 


Development of speech. 
(a) Instructive stage. 
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(1) Vocalization—crying, babbling, cooing, yelling. 
(a) Cry of anger. 
(b) Cry of pain. 
(c) Cry of fear. 
(d) Cry of hunger. 
(e) Cooings and babblings may express pleas- 

ure and satisfaction. 
(b) Playful and imitative stage. 
(1) Vocal organs are important playthings of the 


child. 
(2) Babbling gives way to imitation of sounds 
heard. 
(3) Tone and rhythm are most impressive to the 
child. 
(a) Necessary adjustments for imitation read- 
ily made. 


_ (¢) Word-learning and sentence-making stage. 
(1) Pronunciation. 
(2) Association of words and objects. 
(3) Increase in mental grasp makes grouping 
words in sentences possible. 
V. Social adjustments. 
(a) The baby at this period is a complete individualist. 
(1) His own desires and wishes the chief impulse 
in his actions. 
(2) Gradually he is led to subject himself to the 
wishes of others. 
(3) “A natural and persistent beggar.” 

(a) Things should be done for a child only 
so long as he is unable to do them for 
himself. 

(b) Play. 
(1) Repetitions of sensations and movements again 
and again. 
(2) Play is almost wholly physical. 
B. Early Childhood—2 + 1 to 8 + 1 years. 
I. Further development of fundamental muscular co-ordin- 
ation. 
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(a) Child perfects himself in reaching, grasping, walk- 
ing, running and control of vocal organs. 

(b) Fair control of finer muscular activity. 
(1) Use of pen, pencil, brush: and scissors. 
(2) Relation of eye perceptions to hand move- 

ments not yet perfected. 
(c) Very little interest in the perfection of skill and 
technique. 
II. Rapid development of imagination. 

(a) Change from the sensory level to the ideational 
stage. 

(1) The child takes the same pleasure in form- 
ing mental images that he did in getting sen- 
sations in the earlier stage. 

(2) Desire for stories that exercise the imagina- 
tion. 

(a) Fairy stories, animal stories, myths and 
folk lore. 

(b) Imitation is changed from sensory to dramatic form. 

(1) Dramatic imitation. 

(a) The child transforms objects and persons, 
including himself, into whatever his fancy 
dictates or his dramatic play demands. 

(2) Much time spent in this free imaginary world. 

(3) Creation of imaginary companions. 

(c) Percepts and images often confused. 

(1) The image and the reality not clearly sepa- 
rated. 

(2) Memories of the past and actual facts are often 
confused. 

III. Increase in mental control. 
(a) Wider association of objects with their use. 
(b) Mental control replaces physical control. 

(1) The child now directs his activities by means 
of images and ideas. 

(c) The thinking of this period is not reflective. 

(1) Very little careful examination, discrimina- 
tion, evolution and logical judgments. 
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(2) Imagination crowds out logical arrangement of 

facts. 
(3) Lack of judgment due to limited experience. 
(d) More interest in objects than ideas. 
(e) Attention fluctuates. 

(1) Concentration for only short periods. 
(f) Reasoning. 

(1) All the elements involved in reasoning are pres- 
ent the first three or four years. 

(2) The changes in reasoning which occur through- 
out the life of the child are due to an increase 
in number, definiteness and manner of use of 
ideas. 

(3) Causes for poor reasoning of this period. 

(a) Lack of necessary data and experience. 
(b) Liability to leave out essential facts. 
(c) Lack of a purpose or necessary motive. 
(d) Past experiences unorganized and limited, 

(4) As regards the mechanics of reasoning, chil- 
dren differ from adults only as adults differ 
among themselves. 

IV. Emotional development. 
(a) Feelings express themselves in action without con- 
straint. 

(1) Spontaneity, freedom, impulsiveness. 

(b) Feelings fluctuate rapidly. 

(1) Emotions are unstable and easily turned from 
one to another. 

(ce) The child is highly suggestible at this period. 

(1) Sensitive to expressions of approval and dis- 
approval of other persons. 

.+ (2) Ideas and attitudes adopted uncritically. 

(3) Moods are likewise easily communicated. 

(a) Calmness, joyousness, confidence, polite- 
ness, hate, fear, dejection. 
(d) Prominent emotions of this period. 

(1) Sympathy develops with the growth of the 

imagination. 
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(2) In jealousy one sets his own interests over and 
against the interests of another. 
(3) Anger is closely related to jealousy and rivalry. 
V. Social development. 
(a) Avperiod of docility. 
(1) Child is anxious to learn the various social 
arts in the home and school. 
(2) Fundamental things in manners, morals and 
speech are learned. 
(3) The child realizes his dependency and lack of 
knowledge and is eager to learn. 
(4) Desire for approval of parents and teachers 
strong at this period. 
(b) Play of early childhood. 
(1) Activities become more complex. 
(a) Movements are intensified by use of ap- 
paratus. 
(1) Swings, giant strides, ete. 
(2) Play with objects develops into a simple kind 
of construction. 
(3) Dramatic play. 

(a) A strong appeal to rhythm, imitation, eu- 
riosity and imagination. 

(4) Differences in play of boys and girls. 

(a) Convention and custom cause these dif- 
ferences. 

(5) Play is social but not co-operative. 

(a) Drop the handkerchief, hide-and-go-seek, 
pussy wants a corner, playing store, keep- 
ing house. 

(6) Games of this period require very few rules. 

(a) Lack of voluntary effort forbids complex 
games involving rules. 

C. Later Childhood—8 + 1 to 12 + 1 years. 
I. Development of finer muscular controls. 
(a) A high degree of muscular skill is possible. 
(1) Boys become expert in running, wrestling, 
swimming, skating, etc. 
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(2) Increased hand control of tools and materials 
of construction. 
II. Characteristics of imagination. 
(a) Imagination becomes less fanciful and spontaneous. 
(1) Control of the imagination makes possible the 
distinction between the imaginary and the real. 
(2) Images can now be held long enough to be 
examined and judged as to their proper rela- 
tionship with other images and ideas. 
(a) Action can now be planned in advance. 
(b) A decrease in the vividness of images. | 
(1) The child begins to note class rather 
than individual characteristics of 
objects. 
(2) An increase in the variety of images. 
(a) When many varieties have been 
met with, mental images are a 
less satisfactory means of think- 
ing of each class of objects. 
(c) Imagination no longer an end in itself. 
(1) Development of the symbolic func- 
tion of the image. 
(d) Expansion of constructive imagination. 
(1) Larger acquisition of mental images. 
(2) Control of images—sustained atten- 
tion. 
(3) Increased power of mental grasp. 
(4) More frequent use of the abstract, 
verbal images. 
ITI. Increase in mental control. 
(a) Rapid expansion of thinking. 
(1) A realization of cause and effect. 
(2) Control of actions by means of ideas. 
(3) Analysis and demonstration of differences and 
likenesses. 
(4) Development of a social and speculative inter- 
est in groups of persons and classes of objects 
and events. 
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(b) Development of reasoning. 
(1) Enlargement and refinement of experience. 
(2) Knowledge of essential details. 
(3) Systematic methods of forming and testing 
conclusions. 
(c) The three stages in the development of reasoning. 
(1) Sensory and practical—infancy. 
(2) Imaginative and individual—early childhood. 
(3) Abstract, analytic and general—later childhood 
and adolescence. 
(a) Crystallization of experience into judg- 
ments. 
Important emotions of this period, 
(a) Sympathy, affection, J0y; griéf, jealousy, rivalry, 
fear, anger. 
(b) Development in the wnitie of their expression. 
(1) Reflection and the control of ideas makes this 
possible. 
(2) Attitudes likewise are becoming more perma- 
nent. 
(3) Anger should develop into indignation. 
(4) Jealousy should develop into emulation. 
The social nature. 
(a) The period of individual independence. 
(1) No great desire to conform to customs and 
usages of society. 
(2) Carelessness in personal appearance. 
(3) Little feeling of responsibility. 
(4) Selfish attitude. 
(b) The beginning of the gang spirit. 
(1) A dominant factor in broadening the social 
nature. 
(a) Voluntary loyalty. 
(b) Social co-operation. 
(2) Careful guidance needed to prevent snobbish- 
ness outside the gang. 
(c) The play of later childhood. 
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(1) A change from make-believe to matter-of-fact 
attitude. . 
. (2) Individual competition prominent. 
(a) Competition between pairs. 
(b) The need at this time for a proper re- 
direction of the instinct of rivalry. 
(1) Opportune time to develop self- 
rivalry. 

(3) Intellectual activity now a distinct element in 
the pleasure of play. 

(a) Interest in testing one’s mental powers. 
(1) Guessing games, puzzles, riddles, ete. 
(4) Differentiation of the play of boys and girls. 
(a) Sometimes shyness in each other’s pres- 
ence. 
(b) Sometimes repugnance to the companion- 
ship of the opposite sex. 
D. Period of Adolescence—a period of readjustments. 12 + 1 
to 18 + 1 years. 
I. Physical readjustments. 
(a)' Rapid growth demands muscular and functional re- 
adjustments. 
(b) A demand for a new type of co-ordination of motion 
and sensory processes. 

(1) New adjustments necessary before skill can be 

attained. 
(a) Awkwardness, self-consciousness, ete. 

(2) A high degree of physical control and muscular 
dexterity is possible with proper development 
training. 

(c) Dominating influence of the sexual feelings. 

(1) Unexpended sexual energy should be properly 
utilized in the physical, emotional and intel- 
lectual life of the child. 

(2) Extreme sensitiveness and high suggestibility. 

(d) The senses undergo certain changes. 
(1) Increased sensitiveness to heat and cold. . 
(2) Appetite becomes irregular. 
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(3) Strong craving for color stimuli. 
(4) Changes in the auditory sense. . 
(5) Increased interest in perfumes, soaps, ete. 
II. Mental readjustments. 
(a) Inerease in general mental vigor. 
(1) A new type of reflectiveness. 

(a) Independent judgment. 

(b) Self-reliance. 

(2) Action is now guided by ideas and becomes 
more definite and purposeful. 

(3) Much impulsiveness, however, in thinking and 
judging. 

(a) Conflict between the old habits, feelings 
and interests of childhood and the new 
of adolescence. 

(4) Enrichment of experience. 

(a) A new desire for a larger understanding. 

(b) New activities, needs and interests. 

(c) Responsiveness to new ideas and ideals. 

(b) An increase in reasoning. 

(a) Interest in cause and effect. 

(b) Interest in solving problems. 

(2) New habits of analyzing, associating, general- 
izing and classifying ideas. 

(a) Increase in abstract thinking. 

(1) Inereased use of critical judgment. 
(2) Increased power of sustained atten- 
tion. 
III. Emotional readjustments. 
(a) Unstable emotional condition. 
(1) Alternation of happiness and melancholy. 
(2) Satisfaction and remorse. 
(3) Selfishness and generosity. 
(b) Unwholesome attitude of introspection. 
(1) The cause of most of the “storm and stress.” 
(2) Need for intelligent guidance. 
(e) Adolescent love. 
(1) A number of distinct stages. 
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(a) At one stage there is a marked tendency 
to fall in love with older persons. 


(b) A “showing off” stage of boys before girls , 


and girls before boys. 
“Puppy love” or “calf love” stage. 

(d) At a later stage there is a disposition on 
the part of the sexes to draw apart for a 
time. 

(d) Sexual impulses. 
(1) A powerful inner life tendency. 
(2) Necessitates providing proper associations with 
the sex impulse. 

(a) Should be made the basis for all manly 
and womanly virtues, tenderness, devo- 
tion and courage. 

IV. Social readjustments. 
(a) Sympathy. 
(1) A disposition to enter appreciatively into the 
misfortunes of others. 
(b) Desire for approval. 
(1) First of the gang. 
(2) An increase jn size of the group which finally 
develops into adult society. 
(c) Altruism. 
(1) A desire to perform positive service. 
(2) A sense of social responsibility. 
(3) Strong disposition toward Seer 
(d) Gregariousness. 
(1) High school secret societies. 

(a) Advantages. 

(1) Satisfies the desire for social organ- 
ization. : 

(b) Disadvantages. 

(1) Undemocratic. 
(2) Snobbishness cultivated. 
(3) Prevents proper supervision. 
(2) Other group activities, clubs, cliques, classes, 
ete. 
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(e) Characteristics of the play of adolescence. 
(1) Group competition intense. 
(2) Loyalty to groups. 
(3) Subordination to leader and group. 
(4) Games involve somewhat complex rules. 
(5) Intellectual competition. 
(a) Debates, declamation, essays, etc. 
V. Religious and moral aspects. 
(a) The time for conversions. 
(1) A desire to become unselfish. 
(2) Conversion provides an opportunity for these 
desires. 
(3) The emotional intensity of this period makes 1 
fertile field for conversions. 
(b) Responsiveness to ideals. 
(1) Hero worship. 
(2) Idealism. 
(3) Broad human interests. 


The following books were freely consulted in preparing this 
outline: 

Freeman : “How Children Learn.” 

Hall: “Adolescence.” 

Kirkpatrick: “Fundamentals of Child Study.” 

Miller: “Education For the Needs of Life.” 

Thorndike: “Notes on Child Study.” 

Tracy: “Psychology of Childhood.” 








Beauty and the Public. 


Luoy D. Taytor, Heap or Department or Pusiic ScHoor 
Arts, Boston, Mass. 


HE time has come for believers in and lovers of art 

to come forward with frank and clear statements of 

T the reasons for this abounding faith in the value of 
art to every citizen. The vagaries of blind and deaf 
materialistic educators, themselves ignorant of the 


power which they are vainly trying to evaluate, need — 
to be met openly and squarely by those workers in 


the arts who know from personal experience whereof 
they speak, in order that the message of the arts to our citizens 
may not be set aside for so-called practical reasons, which in too 
many cases prove to be but a mess of pottage. 

Every one of us workers in the arts is assured from his own 
experience that joy in beauty is one of the great realities of life. 
‘We know that the creative life of the imagination is infinite in its 
power of giving meaning and value not alone to our personal expe- 
riences but to all knowledge, even to the broken lights of truth that 
men are discovering and proclaiming so vigorously under the sup- 
posedly magic name of science in this intensely materialistic age. 
We ueed no proof to convince us that when we reach the plane of 
thought where all our knowledge, our deepest emotion, and our 
ideals are welded together in creative imaginative expression, 
the scales of barbaric materialism drop from our eyes and we have 
a glimpse of the eternal verities of life. We are sorry for the 
people whose multitudinous possibilities for enrichment of life 
through loving beauty have been pushed aside for the time being 
by a peculiar pride in materialistic intelligence, a strange disease 
destructive of spiritual life, that is proudly hailed as indicative 
of progress in civilization.. Our friends and allies, spirit and imag- 
ination, have been driven from the mental courts of these people 
by that forbidding foot-rule of practicability, Efficiency, just as 
though the infinite could really be measured by the finite products 
of limited human intelligence. But temporary banishment is not 
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extinction, and we look forward to the day when every one shall 


have this added joy in living because he has opened the windows 
of his mind to beauty. We know that without this joy in beauty 
a man is as one who limps along a rough and stony road which leads 
into barren wastes. We know that he has lost a part of his best 
heritage, a heritage with soul-satisfying potentialities, that he has 
squandered it in chasing the limited fragments of natural laws 
which he has gathered and made an end in themselves. We know, 
with a certainty that no human laboratory test can possibly furnish, 
that our life of the imagination is real life. He who doubts it is 
but a straggler by the wayside, hardened in his-habits of thought 
to the point where with no native impetus that urges him on the 
road toward the City Beautiful he has closed his mind to all lan- 
guage but that of words and measurable actions, and lost. one of 
the most satisfying and inspiring realities of life. 

This adult wayfarer, so proud in his material, finite possessions, 
is after-all only a child like the rest of us, but he has lost tempo- 
rarily his natural joyous feeling for beauty. We would like to 
tempt him out of his formidable castle of thought long enough 
to play with the sunbeams for even a moment. We know that he 
needs them, even though he refuses to recognize the fact, and, sad 
though it is, more or less openly makes fun of us as dreamers and 
idealists. Are the children of the future generations to be deprived 
of their rightful heritage because of his pride in the idols of mate+ 
rialistic efficiency that he has erected? How can he teach the 
children to play with the sunbeams when he does not know that 
they exist except by the evidence of other people? And is not 
the real mission of all adults, directly or indirectly, to provide for 
the future of coming generations ¢ 

Joy in beauty in some degree is the rightful heritage of every 
child. The seeds sprout at some period for every individual ; too 
often the conditions are not right for the culture of the plant. 
It fades and withers undeveloped, unproductive. In this time of 
stress, of the shifting and trying of men’s ideals, we cannot afford 
to let a single child lose this heritage which gives meaning to life, 
making success, money and comforts more than an end in them- 
selves: The future of our national life, the future of coming gen- 
erations,. lies with our children. 
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The seed that fails to germinate in them now means barrenness 
somewhere later. The work of our generation is to hold back the 
flood of barbarism and materialism, to keep the soil conditions 
right, that our children may so grow as in their turn to nurture 
the plant of civilization and bring the blossom to fruition. We 
cannot afford to be blind to the fact that the reconstruction period 
for all of us who are leaders of children is here now. After the 
war will be too late for some of them. The mission of every 
teacher of art is clearly defined—to preserve and pass on to future 
generations that rich treasure of life—beauty—by making the love 
and sympathetic regard for it a very real part of the life of all 
of our children. . 

Every individual in the universe can have this joy in beauty 
because beauty is in his own attitude of mind, is in his own imag- 
ination. He does not create beauty with his hands, with sounds, 
with words. Representation, music and literature are only the 
forms which some great lovers of beauty use in the hope of making 
their imaginative ideas accessible to other people. The beauty of 
a picture is not in its technique, the beauty of a poem is not in its 
versification, the beauty of a symphony is not in its structure. 
These all have styles that change, but beauty still lives regardless 
of all the styles that have harassed the critics during the ages. 
The beauty lies in the soul stirring, imaginative creation in the 
mind, for which they serve as symbols. Their beauty lives for the 
individual in his imagination, just as they exist in the imagination 
of their creators, but only in that measure in which he feels sympa- 
thetic regard and makes an effort to reconstruct them imag- 
inatively. 

It is this truth which brands as an arch fallacy the artificial 
separation made by some materialistic educators between the cre- 
ators and the appreciators of beauty. Every appreciator is of 
necessity a creator in some degree. ‘Though undoubtedly the 
greatest appreciator is the creator to whom the imaginative product 
is so clear and vivid that it takes very definite, tangible form and 
is expressed symbolically through some medium to other people, 
that is the artist, the fact remains that every one who tries to 
understand the language of beauty and build something in his own 
mind can very truly be called a creator. Sincere appreciation 
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without some measure of this imaginative creation is impossible. 
The real distinction that we have to make is between the creator 
who uses one of the languages of beauty skillfully in all its com- 
plexities and the creator whose forms of expression are very limited. 
All this is simply one way of saying that not every creator works 
with actual tools. The child without talent in the manipulation 
of paint and brush may learn tp get much joy out of beautiful 
pictures because he understands their beauty and makes something 
from them in his own imagination which unfolds a bit of life’s 
richness to him. Most people are hampered because they have no 
form of expression that they can use freely. Nature has not pro- 
vided them with the particular tendencies to co-ordination, or 
talent, as we call it, which makes it possible for them to travel 
far enough along the road of self-expression in any one of the 
arts to express themselves very clearly. They turn naturally to 
the lesser arts and to the products of other people’s expression 
to use and adapt them to fit their own needs. They express them- 
selves with the products near at hand, their clothes, their home 
settings, and their amusements. And let us not forget that every 
effort these people make in the home field to express themselves 
does clarify and intensify their thoughts and feelings, thus tre- 
mendously enhancing their appreciation. But their joy in beauty 


- is not limited to these simple concrete expressions. The whole. 
field of the world’s greatest art is theirs to share, if they but bring 


to it this earnest effort to recreate what the artist has tried to 
express. He who appreciates is truly a creator, for appreciation 
is only a result of imaginative creation. The greater the appre- 
ciation and the stronger the creative impulse the more likely are 
they to demand concrete expression. Great appreciation, with its 
strong creative impulse, bursts naturally into concrete expres- 
sions, which may range from the selection of a color scheme for 
a room, to the designing of a great cathedral. 

The only outlet for creative expression in the pictorial and 
decorative arts for the great mass of our people is in the field 
of home utilities. People are too busy, their talent too limited, 
to permit of any other expression. If they are to have their 
experiences enriched with a ringing message of joy which will be 
permanently vital, they must be taught to organize and create 
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beauty out of the materials which they use and think about every 
day, with which they in large measure form their decorative 
environment. We must make our teaching from the -very first 
deal with beauty, beauty, beauty, not with the technique of rep- 
resentation ; must give them the elements of beauty in such form 
that they can combine them with no thought or need of the develop- 
ment of a personal technique in either representation or design. 
We shall have to cast aside certain traditional ideas we hold 
about the culture of art through learning to draw, and find a 
solution of the problem by a frank survey of the living conditions 
of the man in the street and his wife, both busy with so much 
that is ugly and commonplace all day. 

This man and his wife are seldom going to use their neces- 
sarily limited knowledge of drawing to express a beautiful thought 
or emotion. When they hunger for expression they are going to 
buy some new clothes, new pictures, new furniture, and in the 
selection of the bit of form and color to fit the particular need 
are going to appease that hunger. They cannot design the gown, 
the landscape, the chair, but they can and do create beauty when 
they select and use them. They cannot design the material for 
the dress, but they can and do select and design it to fit the indi- 
vidual, thus creating and expressing beauty. Representations of 


the design which they make are unnecessary. They work at first . 


hand with the actual materials, such as they find in the shops, 
samples of real wall paper, samples of real hangings. They will 
seldom be confronted with the necessity of making even the design 
sketch. But when their interest and pleasure in creation bursts 
the bounds of commercial limitations, when their minds are filled 
with color and form thoughts gained through contact with real 
things, then we may expect them to evince a desire for and interest 
in the representative expression of color in the design of the 
arrangements they are contemplating. 

Herein lies the whole crux of the question for us as teachers. 
For talented or untalented people the approach to joy in beauty 
lies through having concrete experiences with objects first, then 
later the symbols for the expression. In art, for long years, we 
have given the symbol first, and hoped that somehow the children 
would find the life and vitality that it represented. The way to 
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joy in beauty, to creation, lies first along the path of actual expe- 
rience, not through the representation of it. 

The drawing that we teach in the elementary schools does not 
necessarily inculcate this love of beauty. It cannot do that any 
more than the daily practising of scales on the piano instills it. 
Its place and office are quite different. The drawing may lead 
to fairly accurate perception of the visual aspects of form, but 
even that is not inevitably beauty. The perception of form and 
the language of drawing are but the raw materials from which 
the individual forms something beautiful. The chances are strong 
that when there is not sufficient skill to command a free use of the 
language, there is little or no attempt to employ it as a vehicle 
of expression of beauty. We cannot honestly say that the chil- 
dren in the first eight grades gain sufficient power in representa- 
tion to use it consciously as a creative vehicle. The most we can 
say is that occasionally there is a pupil with sufficient talent who 
feels the flow of a line and the curve of a leaf more acutely because 
he has tried to say it with his pencil or brush. The majority are so 
worried with the effort that they think only of the problems ef 
manipulation, or they have so little idea of beauty that they 
do not recognize it in the leaf anyway. The primary value of 
drawing in the elementary schools is on the side of sense training, 
the clarifying of form ideas, through its use in expressing facts 
which the children are learning in other school subjects. As such 
its value is tremendous for every child, as necessary as the arith- 
metic, language and history, because it is an essential part of the 
learning process, when we regard education from the standpoint 
of experiences for the children rather than from the standpoint 
of subjects. Let no one think that I am minimizing the value of 
drawing. I am simply saying that learning the technique of 
representation is a long way from experiencing beauty. I am 
pleading for a clearer analysis of aims in our teaching than we 
have sometimes bestowed, an analysis that seems necessary in order 
to put forth clearly in words the faith we have in the value of 
our subject and refute the skepticism of some of the short sighted 
educators who decry it and doubt its efficacy as any kind of train- 
ing; who still think of it as an amiable fad. No, I believe firmly 
in teaching children to draw, believe that it should be the daily 
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accompaniment of nearly every subject in the curriculum, that 
there should be almost exactly three times as much of it in the 
schools as there is at present. 

I also believe most profoundly that the only way to inculcate 
ideas of beauty is to separate frankly the representation from the 
appreciation, at least in the early steps, and in place of abstract 
paper designs requiring representation or the use of symbolism, 
even though they may be used later on some object, to give the 
children concrete experiences in handling and using: beautiful 
colors, forms and arrangements already made. Give them oppor- 
tunities to select and combine real objects. Then later, when 
their minds are full of concrete form and color images, they will 
be ready to use the short cuts of symbolism on paper, in creating 
and designing. Then the carefully executed wall elevation, with 
its well chosen and well rendered washes of color becomes an 
expression of beauty to.some individual. What can the children 
possibly express of real beauty when we talk, talk, talk color to 
them, then have them make water-color washes to put on a dia- 
gram which represents the side or corner of a room? There is 
no concrete, first-hand color experience in all this. What have 
they been thinking about? Mixing paints, minding teacher, and 
probably getting a good deal of incidental pleasure from splashing 
and puddling the paints. 

Why not give them dozens of samples of wall paper, help them 
to see friends and pictures against them, help them to feel the 
flatness of the walls, to feel the relation between the flatness of 
the pattern and the wall, to try the different colors in different 
lights in the school to find out which are the best under various 
conditions day after day, and so learn to discriminate between 
crudity and refinement. Then begin to select for particular con- 
ditions, trying the colors and papers right there in the schools. 
Not many lessons are necessary for the children to begin to really 
feel, love and think in terms of color, because they are not both- 
ered by that effort to make something out of nothing, to mix paints 
to match mental images which they are supposed to have but which 
do not exist. Moreover, they carry those color experiences home, 
they are real, and they are-associated in such fashion that “Moth- 
er” says they are of practical use. The child can go into the 
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store and select intelligently for her own home without being at , 
the mercy of a salesman into whose soul beauty has never entered, 
It is a real life experience in which she has participated. 

Do the same with hangings. Take the real materials into the 
schoolroom. Enlist the interest of the local dealers in getting 
samples for you. Try the hangings at the windows with the 
real papers. Do not flatten them out and match them to the 
paper. Let the light come on them and through them. Experi- 
ment to discover qualities of color, kinds of pattern, kinds of tex- 
ture, kinds of contrast and accent that are pleasing together. 
Drape the windows, using small cardboard windows if necessary, 
in order to find out how to hang the curtains. Let the children 
experience the difference in line and proportion directly. Do not 


_ stop with having the children make pictures of what you do. Do 


the real thing and let the children do it. ‘The test of what they 
absorb will come when they make their original selection and 
arrangement later, just as truly a reaction of impression as ex- 
pression on paper. Let their representation be the outgrowth of 
a Need. Let the children get to the place where, having experi- 
mented with five or six different methods of draping, they are 
planning an original one and take the pencil or brush naturally 
to show you quickly how to do it. Then is the time that repre- 
sentation lives for them. Then they are ready to use it, not as am 
end in itself, but as an expression of that beauty which they have 
already experienced, have already felt through their creation with 
real forms and colors. 

Do the same with furniture. Use real chairs and tables. Let 
them get actual experiences of bumpy curves and flowing curves 
through their muscles, concrete expressions of good and poor pro- 
portion ; feel the enrichment of real decoration and the crudity of 
ornamental excrescences through actual contact with real objects. 
Then use pictures of furniture when you are sure that the children 
have felt these differences and have vivid concrete images in their 
minds with which to work. Have them select good examples from 
catalogues, select for particular uses. Supply charts, silhouettes 
and outlines of beautiful furniture. Study details of line and 
ornament. 

Do the same with flowers and their arrangement. By contrast 
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in actual experience teach harmony of the form of the receptacle 
and the flower, harmony in their colors; teach the difference 
between arrangement that is in harmony with the growth of the 
flowers and the crude ugly choking in masses; teach accent, spot- 
ting, centering of interest. Keep a special corner of the room 
for the flower arrangements, a little shrine of beauty. Why not? 
The children will get more joy in the beauty of nature this way 
than they will in months of nature drawing. Of course, it takes 
more skill on our part. But why are we teaching? Surely only 
that we may give of our best to the children, no matter how many 
obstacles beset the path. 

Do the same with dress. Do not paint paper dolls in order 
to get color schemes to fit individual complexions. Try samples 
of cloth on different girls, on yourself. Give them the real color 
experience. Find out what girls with typical complexions, if 
there are such, can wear, what they had best avoid. Do not paint 
paper dolls to get colors that go well together for dresses. Use 
samples of real cloth, bits of real color. Give the children the 
real experience of finding the right color quality of blue satin 
or silk for the girdle of the green-blue dress. If you feel that 
they must have a more definite reaction, let them paste ‘the real 
. cloth on the doll and plan the spotting for the chosen trimming 
after they have selected from real samples. Do not waste time 
matching. those samples in water-color. Be eareful how you have 
the children draw lines on paper dolls to suggest the design of the 
dress. Remember if they do not know and you cannot guide 
them in the placing of those lines according to the necessities of 
the structure of the dress, the task is as pointless as that of asking 
your dressmaker to design a bench for you, she knowing nothing 
of how it is fastened together or how the wood can be handled. 
You cannot teach dress design without knowledge of pattern and 
structure. — 

Urge your superintendent to give you money to supply samples ; 
small amounts are sufficient. Carry them around from place to 
place, if necessary. If you have several isolated rural schools 
supply them with little travelling exhibits which the children 
in the center who have access to more material build un for them. 
Use the walls and windows of the little rural school for vour 
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problem. Enlist the local tradesmen, take the children into the 
stores, talk about the work at parents’ meetings, but in it all make 
sure that you give the children real experiences with real colors 
and forms. By progressive contrast of poor with better, and good 
with beautiful, build up in them those concrete ideas of form, 
color and arrangement which form the foundation of all their 
imaginative reactions, through which they can and will reach out 
to the larger, more satisfying forms of art expression and attain 


for themselves through recreation that joy in beauty which is their 
rightful heritage. 


Our Opportunity 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL CREED 
A. S. Ames, Mepriexp, Mass. 


Education means opportunity. We should not forget that it 
means opportunity for service as well as for self-advancement. 
The glory of life consists not in what we take from, but in what 
we give unto others. Our rights are less important than our duties. 

In order that we may serve our country more wisely ard nobly 
the state has established schools. We cannot fully comprehend 
the value of these schools, or what it has cost to secure them, but 
we can strive to do our duty in them day by day. Every act of ' 
obedience, every lesson learned, every victory for the right ia a 
pledge of loyalty to the flag, and cancels part of a debt we can 
never pay. 

Only by doing well the little tasks and the little duties can we 
be prepared to meet the great tasks and the great duties; until, 
like the hero of old, we may be able to say, ““My only regret is that 
I have but one life to lose for my country.” 
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As to Modern Languages. 


Max J. Herzpere, Newark, N. J. 


oummomm«-s OVW important is the question of what modern lan- 

guages shall be studied and how they shall be 
studied? One might imagine that in the stern 
stress of war times the question is one that would 
attract little attention, but the keen practicality of 
the British, as represented in their Parliament, has 
decided otherwise. Some months ago, at any rate, 
oummomm«<» >» Parliamentary committee was appointed, “to in- 
quire into the position oceypied by the study of modern languages 
in the educational system of Great Britain, especially in secondary 
schools and universities, and to advise what measures are required 
to promote their study, regard being had to the requirements of 
a liberal education, including an appreciation of the history, liter- 
ature and civilization of other countries, and to the interests of 
commerce and public service.” Upon this committee served many 
distinguished educators, scholars and publicists of Great Britain, 
including Mr. Stanley Leathes, chairman, Sir C. A. Montague 
Barlow, M. P., Mr. E. Bullough, Sir Maurice de Bunsen of the 
Diplomatic Corps, Mr. A. C. Coffin, Miss M. A. Gilliland, Mr. 
H. ©. Gooch, Mr. J. W. Headlam, Mr. L. D. Holt, Dr. Walter 
Leaf, Dr, G. Macdonald, Mr. A. Mansbridge, Mr. Norwell Smith, 
Miss J. M. Tuke and Sir James Yoxhall, M. P. Mr. A. E. 
Twentyman acted as secretary. 

This committee has now rendered its report, and its logic, clarity 
and force have won universal praise for it in England, and have 
rendered it likely that many of its recommendations will be 
adopted. In accordance with the terms by which the committee 
was created, the report makes recommendations, first, of a general 
character ; secondly, covering the public service; and thirdly, cov- 
ering the educational system in its various parts. Before reaching 
their conclusions the committee held 49 sittings and called 136 wit- 
nesses—governmental, financial, industrial and educational. The 
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University of Paris contributed its experience, and’ some thousand 
members of the business world were circularized. | 


As To THE Mopern LANGUAGES. 


The three principal general recommendations are these: 

1, That modern studies be energetically fostered by all public 
and local authorities concerned with education and with public and 
private business, 5 

2. That means be taken to bring the business world into closer 
touch with education. 

3. That an advisory committee be set up for modern studies 
in the universities and for scholarships. 

Perhaps no part of the report is more significant than that which 
deals with the efforts to be made to foster the study of the modern 
languages as a means of improving the public service. It is sug- 
gested that the Foreign Office—corresponding, of course, to our 
Department of State—encourage in every way the systematic and 
scientific study of foreign languages. The recommendation is 
further made that in the Civil Service requirements of the general 
consular service a higher language item be included, Officers of 
the army and navy, it is urged, should be given more opportunity 
to acquire a knowledge of foreign languages; at present there is 
no instruction in languages at the Staff College. An interesting 
point is that fuller and better use should be made of women trained 
in modern languages. The quick insight of the British govern- 
ment officials as to one of the most profound problems of the pres- 
ent century is shown in the recommendation that a survey should 
be undertaken of the African languages. 

So far as the school system is concerned, many of the recom- 
mendations are necessarily technical in character and based on the 
idiosyncratic methods of British lower schools and universities. 
The British have always made scholarships an integral part of 
their educational institutions. The great role that the ancient 
languages play in British education is largely due to the fact that 
the study of antiquity has been heavily endowed and has attracted 
consequently a large number of devotees. The committee urges 
that something similar be done for the ‘modern languages, and they 
specifically name a definite grouping of scholarships and also pro- 
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fessorships. Another recommendation is that neither Greek nor 
Latin be compulsory in any of the universities—a step which most 
American institutions have already taken. The study of modern 
languages is by no means, in the view of the committee, to be con- 
fined to philology, but is to comprise the history, the literature, 
the economies,-and the customs of the countries concerned ds well. 
' Recent and present-day conditions of each country studied are, in 
fact, to be emphasized. An interchange of professors with foreigu 
countries is to be arranged whenever possible. Furthermore, en- 
couragement is to be given to research in little known foreign 
languages. 

An important point with reference to the secondary schools is 
that teachers of modern studies are to be encouraged to qualify 
themselves for university work. Moreover, modern language 
teachers are to be given facilities for visiting foreign countries, 
and the system of interchange is to be developed, both with regard 
to teachers and students. The existing system of evening and 
other part-time classes in modern languages for seniors and adults 
is to-be further developed, and it is to be made worth the while 
-of the teachers of such classes to undergo some training, if they 
have not already had sufficient. Students at universities and 
secondary schools are to be encouraged to spend their long vaca- 
tions abroad. Examinations are to include oral as well as writ- 
ten tests. Systematic training in phonetics is to be given. 

There is at present in London a School of Oriental Studies 
which is probably doing as much as any other British institution 
in the way of promoting mutual understanding between the Eng- 
lish and the peoples of their Asiatic possessions. The committee 
consequently recommends that a similar school for the intensive 
study of the greatest possible number of European languages 
be established, which shall also make researches as to the geog- 
raphy, resources, industries, and other valuable information con- 
cerning the minor European countries especially. In the same 
way the present London School of Economics is to be a center 
for the study of the products, the industry, the trade, and the 
économic conditions of the chief European countries, and also 
of North and South America, Asia and Africa. 

What, it may be asked, is the attitude of this committee to- 
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wards the various languages? Which do they regard as major 
and as of first-rate practical importance? French, in their opin- 
ion, is to be the chief language studied in England. Thus the 
allowance for French in the way of new professorships and lec- 
tureships is to be half as much again as for each of four 
other languages named. Next to French come Spanish, Italian, 
Russian—and German. Regarding Spanish the statement is 
made that the United States is better equipped as to handbooks 
and textbooks than England is. To this language, as to Italian 
and Russian, “attention commensurate to that given to German” 
should be given. Regarding German, the point of view of the 
committee is purely practical. German should be studied be- 
cause England will need a good many people knowing German, if 
only to clear up pre-war accounts. One reform that England is 
making, of a kind similar to a movement in this country, is-as 
regards the matter of the nationality of the teachers of foreign 
tongues. “British needs,” they say, “must be interpreted by 
British scholars,” and again, “British birth should be a qualifica- 
ion, not a defect.” But as assistants men of foreign birth may 
be employed. ' 








Where the Children Conduct the Class.* 
Berthold Otto and Spontaneous Education. 


Roy Tempe Hovsz, Untversiry or Oxitanoma, Norman, OK.a. 


since Pestalozzi;” writes Jacob Pfalzgraf, a promi- 
nent Bavarian educator; and the “Berthold ’ Otto 
Union,” whose business is the furtherance of the 
Frum, ue_|, Pedagogical method known as “Gesamtunterricht,” 
| : or Collective Instruction, is at present the most 

effective and interesting educational organization 
in Germany. Berthold Otto’s school in a suburb 
of Berlin has been in operation for years but his educational 
theory, which is quite as worthy our study as that of Madame 
Montessori, for example, has up to the present attracted no atten- 
tion in America. His plan is making its way very rapidly in 
Germany. A great many separate schools have been employing 
it for longer or shorter periods; it has been in use in the public 
schools of Leipzig for some years, and a cautious form of it has 
been adopted for Berlin itself. 

Otto faced squarely the undeniable fact that the average child 
is not interested in his school work, or at best is interested in 
only a part of it. He sought the reasons, and decided that the 
subject-matter, arbitrarily chosen by adults, is often not adapted 
to the childish mind. Then he saw the child hustled from class 
to class, in the higher schools from teacher to teacher, and required 
to shift his attention and interest from one subject to another as 
rapidly as a telephone operator makes and breaks her connections. 
He saw eager questions ignored because they touched another sub- 
ject than that which was under discussion at that particular 
period, or even because they failed to fit into any of the arbi- 
trarily delimited “branches” which the pupil was studying. 


ji] REGARD Berthold Otto as our greatest teacher 


of NOME 


*This sketch has reposed in the Editor’s sanctum for a long time. So much interest 
has of late been shown, in America, in the method described, that the Editor believes that 
Professor House’s interesting sketch will be valued by the readers of Education notwith- 
standing the present distaste for everything German. 
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And he set about to remedy these evils by his expedient of Collec- 
tive Instruction. 

For one hour a day all the boys and girls in Otto’s school— 
they range from 6 to 17 years—gather under Otto’s supervision, 
and the lesson begins with a suggestion from some member of the 
class. ‘Each pupil presents the subject which is interesting him 
the most at the moment. Ordinarily three or four such questions 
are handled during one period, sometimes more. The themes , 
are noted as they are presented. In tlfe discussion of Number 
One the child who proposed the subject is allowed to speak first; 
he may report what he has seen, he may ask a question, he may 
furnish a bit of information from the political, social, artistic, 
technical or sporting occurrences of the day. After him come 
other pupils who are interested in the subject; they speak as long 
as they choose. Not until they ask it does the teacher offer assist- 
ance, as far as his knowledge of the subject allows him to do so. 
If he is unable to answer, he frankly confesses his inability, and 
the question is left open until the next time, This very fact that 
the teacher does not assume to be a compendium of information, 
but a friend and associate of the boys, does him no ‘harm, but 
rather helps both himself and the instruction, since the children’s 
courage to ask questions and to speak out their opinions boldly 
increases as they are free from the fear of being abused for 
stupidity by an all-wise master.” (Dr. Adolf Matthias in “Die 
Woche.” ) 

Aside from the fact that the conduct of the class is for the 
most part in the hands of the pupils, with the teacher appearing 
as little more than a discreet and unobtrusive presiding officer,— 
although he is of course playing a much more important part than 
appears,—the original feature of Berthold Otto’s method is the 
mingling of all ages in one class. This is the way the child 
learns and teaches at home with father and mother, with older 
and younger children. This is, moreover, the way the adult learns 
and teaches out in the world, with men of various degrees of intel- 
ligence about him, nearly all of them occupied with other matters 
than those which concern him, and hence able to understand him 
only if he expresses himself very ¢learly and simply, and to teach 
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him only if he makes a special effort of adjustment to unfamiliar 
conditions and terminology. Hence the method of Collective 
Instruction touches both the home life and the great life of the 
outside world, which makes it vital and practical. Moreover, it 
cultivates the virtues of patience and tolerance, and is thus train- 
ing for the heart as well as the mind. 

Besides the one general class, there are classes of a similar char- 
acter in which children of the same age are grouped together. 
Here it is possible to take more for granted and to go deeper 
below the surface, but it is still the wish of the children which 
determines the themes discussed. 

But Berthold Otto is not a friend of the random and the 
general. He believes thoroughly in specialization, and attacks the 
plan which forces every child, be his genius a turn for poetry or 
mechanics, mathematics or art, into the same mould of general 
culture. Hence he keeps a careful watch of each child during the 
Collective Instruction period, and when he catches a leaning in a 
particular direction, he quietly encourages it until the child in ques- 
tion is led to ask for separate instruction in the particular branch 
‘which covers the ground of his interest. Hence it is that Otto’s 
school in every case at the request of the pupils has added small 
classes in most of the ordinary public and high school subjects, 
and is still adding. 

Dozens of difficulties in the way of so revolutionary a proce- 
dure will suggest themselves to the reader, but there is ho space 
for their discussion here. Otto, in his own private school, is pro- 
ceeding without any reference to the standards of the ordinary 
public schools, but it is interesting to note what has been accom- 
plished at Leipzig, up to the present the largest city to attempt 
the experiment. It is in operation there in 24 schools with about 
1,500 children. This group of children were taught in this way 
for two years, with the understanding that at the end of the 
period they should be tested to compare their proficiency in read- 
ing, arithmetic and writing with the groups of children taught 
for the same period in the conventional way. 

The test resulted in a clear victory for Otto’s method. Of the 
children taught in accordance with his theory, less than half as 
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many in proportion failed as was the case with the others. And 
this in spite of the fact that since the choice of whether their 
children should or should not try the experiment was left to the 
parents a large fraction in these groups was made up of children 
who were slow and had not learned well in earlier years. 

A particular phase of Otto’s instruction which has been much 
criticised is the frequency with which political questions come up 
for discussion in his general class. Politics, it is urged, are out 
of place in the pure mind of a small child. “TI had no inten- 
tion,” say’ the educator in one of his lectures, “of breaking into . 
the idyll of childhood with politics; it never came into my head 
to. trouble the children with politics until I was troubled with 
politics by them. . . . But this very demand of theirs wasa 
sign to me that the children need such knowledge. . . . I am 
convinced that as every organic being chooses from the world 
about it that particular thing which is useful to it, and naturally 
and instinctively rejects what is harmful to it, so the child mind 
will choose from the world of culture into which it is growing, 
exactly that which will be most useful to that particular child for 
its spiritual growth.” 

It is clear that, not only a wide range of general information, 
but a marvelous alertness, tact and ability at character-reading 
would be necessary to handle a Berthold Otto class successfully, 
and that a failure with such a class would be a very serious 
matter. But hundreds of teachers all over Germany are report- 
ing that they are handling such classes successfully. Otto him- 
self was at first of the opinion that 16 or 17 would be all that 
could meet together to advantage, but in- the later years he has 
handled as many as 60 with profit, and some other teachers have 
gone beyond even this number. He issues a periodical called 
“Der Hauslehrer,” in which his experiences are reported from 
week to week, and has published a long list of books and path- 
phlets in which his theories are set forth at length. 








American Notes—Editorial 


We are glad to present in this number of Education an inspiring 
paper by a successful teacher of art in a city noted for culture,— 
‘a paper which calls us back from the contemplation of distressing 
scenes of war and carnage to the sources of beauty and to those things 
that minister to the intellectual and spiritual ideals of mankind. 

The diversion of thought is timely. In the necessary and quite 
justifiable concentration of attention upon the pressing practical 
duties of the hour we need not wholly lose sight of the aesthetic and 
the beautiful. These, too, are necessary to a true and rounded patri- 
otism, ‘The schools, the churches, the homes of our fair land, yes, 
even the Government itself, with all its multitudinous cares and 
responsibilities, must take thought of the soul life if we are to possess 
the purest and highest form of democracy. ‘The war does not change 
the fundamental facts and qualities of human nature. The soul 
finds joy and inspiration in the beautiful things of the world and 
cannot reach its highest development without their ministry. We 
should all take time to cultivate the aesthetic instinct. All the more 
_is this true in the time of war. The strain is great even upon those 
who are little concerned with the: carrying on of the actual conflict. 
The press, the pulpit, the street, the schools even, are’ surcharged 
with the sights and sounds of the battle. We cannot escape the din 
even in the remotest hamlet. 

. But we may abstract the mind, even in the midst of the din, and 
contemplate the beauties of nature. We may think the great 
thoughts of the great authors and orators. We may listen to the music 
of the inspired composers. We may gratefully accept the ministry 
of true artists in whatever field they present to us the results of their 
high inspirations: 

We are positive that this lesson is needed by the teachers, as truly 
and as much as by any one class. Take time to refresh your souls 
and to refill your minds with noble thoughts of the eternal principles 
of art and God’s own world of nature. It will calm, refresh, 
strengthen. The atmosphere of your classroom will be purified, 
your woes will seem lighter, your influence will be broader and 
deeper, and life will be better worth living for your contact with 
these eternal verities, 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association furnishes us the 
following interesting information about welfare supervision of women 
under war conditions, in England: 

The Ministry of Munitions of Great Britain has issued a leaflet 
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describing the “Duties of Welfare Supervisors for Women.” This 
office has been created because of the entrance of women into industry. 
Its duties are to obtain and to maintain a healthy staff of workers 
and to help in maintaining satisfactory conditions of work. The 
Supervisor is to ascertain the needs within the factory—intra-mural 
welfare; outside, the factory—extra-mural welfare. — : 
The scope of the Supervisor shows how particular is the oversight 
England extends to these new workers. It is a paternal care, but 
one carefully devised to protect the individual in personal liberty. 
The canteen is most carefully considered. The Welfare Super- 


* visor sees that suitable food, rapidly and punctually served, is pro- 


vided for the women workers, that women can be provided with 
proper food before starting to work. The canteen is to be made as 
restful and comfortable as possible, so that rest as well as food will 
be provided. 

No development of the war has been more revolutionary than 
England’s attitude toward women. Their eager response to the indus- 
trial needs of the country—it is stated that seven-eighths of the shells 
which are now being fired in France are being made by women—was 
met by the government’s prompt act to enfranchise them. Justice 
is an Anglo-Saxon habit. 

“It cannot be doubted,” states the Springfield Union, “that the 
world is for-woman suffrage. Since the war began 40,000,000 women 
in Russia, Denmark, England and Iceland have been enfranchised, 
and agitation for the vote has reached the women of such obscure 
countries as Korea and India. It may be questioned, though, whether 
this country is for it at all.” Surely the United States is a great 
world power and belongs in that world that has no doubts about this 
question—the world of demécratic ideals. 


We are indebted to the Director of Vocational Education at Wash- 
ington for the following interesting information. He says: 

“Congress, without dissenting vote, has delegated to the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education the great task of re-educating and 
rehabilitating for civil life and usefulness such of our wounded 
soldiers and sailors as may be proper subjects. Available statistics 
show the number to average about 10,000 per million men per annum. 
In other words, on the present army and navy strength, together with 
auxiliaries, we are certain of almost 30,000 men to be subjects for 
re-education this year. As the strength grows the number of men 
grows. With the more sanguinary nature of the fighting in open 
warfare, instead of trench stalemate, the average may run to higher 
figures. Experience of our allies shows that over 80 per cent of per- 
manently disabled men can be re-educated for useful, self-sustaining, 
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wage-earning employment. Many of them will be made into expert 
artisans, mechanics and semi-professionals, and will be a most valuable 
asset to the country in carrying on the work back of the lines, releas- 
ing able-bodied men for the front; and also of great use to» the 
country in the civil readjustments after the war when the depleted 
ranks of skilled men will not be able to supply the demand. The 
work is of intense interest to every man in the ranks, every man sub- 
ject to draft, and the families and relatives of these men, and to 
Americans\generally. To know that, even though broken and shat- 
tered in the fighting, there does not exist a future of inadequately 


pensioned, idle days, or an occupation that is semi-mendicancy, but* 


that the disabled man may be fitted for useful, respectable, wage- 
earning occupation, and in many instances will make more than he 
ever made before he’ was hurt, should add strength to his arms 
and resolution to his course. It should comfort them and their 
families, and make those who are not privileged to bear arms feel 
that our country is acting with high justice toward the men who are 
bearing the brunt.” 


In July, 1917, at the University of Missouri, preliminary steps 
were taken toward the formation of a national educational fraternity 
for college women. Seven such societies were already in existence as 
local organizations, and each of the seven was represented at the 
conference. Since that time, the constitution proposed at this meet- 
ing has been ratified by each of the local chapters, and thus there 
comes into existence the national honorary educational fraternity, 
Pr Lamppa THeta, The chapters are located at the following insti- 
tutions: University of. Pittsburgh, University of Pennsylvania, Uni- 
versity of Syracuse, University of Minnesota, University of Kansas, 
University of Missouri and University of Washington. The aim of 
the fraternity is to establish a lofty code of ethics and etiquette, to 
foster professional spirit and high standard of scholarship and honor, 
and to encourage the pursuit of advanced courses in education. Mem- 
bership is granted to juniors and seniors and graduate students in 
approved colleges of education. Requirements include high grade of 
scholarship, professional ability, and certain personal characteristics. 
The emblem of the fraternity is a gold key, based upon the Egyptian 
Key of Life. Katharine Foulke, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., is corresponding secretary. 


Dr. Glen Levin Swiggett, formerly of the University of Tennessce 
and more recently Assistant Secretary General of the Second Pan- 
American Scientific Congress, has been appointed specialist in com- 
mercial education in the Bureau of Education, Department of the 
Interior. In this new work the Bureau proposes to investigate local, 
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state and national educational opportunities for business training, 
to recommend courses of study, and to co-operate through advice and 
counsel in the establishment of the proper relations between oppor- 
tunity for training and the needs of business. 


A plan which is thoroughly in accord with the democratic spirit of 
our age and this free land of America, has been inaugurated by 
Hon. P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of Education. He 
proposes to secure for workingmen some of the higher intellectual 
pleasures and privileges which have heretofore been eligible to the 
more highly favored few who have had larger means and greater con- 
trol of their time. Mr. Claxton thinks that the workers have a. 
capacity for intellectual pursuits which is fully equal to that of those 
who have the means and therefore the time to attend the colleges and 
university courses. Assuming an eight-hour working day, with the 
liberal allowance of ten hours a day for sleep, there remain more 
than 2,600 hours a year, of which at least 730, it is urged, “might 
well be given to the higher education.” Self-education it would 
not altogether be, in Dr. Claxton’s plan, for in the great cities he 
would have temples built—for New York City one of them “every 
ten blocks or so”—“where the laborers could gather for a couple 
of hours a day to the nourishing and enlarging of their minds.” 
He thinks that the money ought to be obtainable to carry out this — 
idea, and that the workers will welcome such opportunities and 
hasten to avail themselves of them,—to their own relief from the 
monotony of the everlasting grind of labor,—and that they would 
be healthier, happier and more skillful in their toil. The scheme 
seems at first thought somewhat Utopian. But so have many other 
schemes which have in the end worked out into a large success. 
Certainly there have been here and there successful experiments along 
these very lines. Ruskin, in England, met with a most encouraging 
success in his leeture courses for workingmen. Our own Peter 
Cooper established his Working Men’s Institute, which has ministered 
to thousands in ways quite similar to those advocated by the Com- 
missioner. ‘The plan is worth trying. It is an educational idea 
quite worthy of its broad-minded and far-seeing sponsor. The new 
age is upon us. New demands and new opportunities confront us. 
Optimism, broad-mindedness and courage can accomplish wonders. 
Every educator should applaud the announcement of our Chief’s 
ambitious scheme. 


Educational classes in the army camps form an important part 
of the work of the Committee on Training Camp Activities. ‘This 
work is maintained with the help of local committees. One of the 
ways in which these local committees are co-operating most effectively 
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with the camp forces is in the securing of teachers of French and 
other subjects. The men are eager to prepare themselves for the 
time when, “somewhere in France,” they will meet the men wit 
whom they are to fight side by side. The War Recreation Boards in 
many cities are making this possible by ae teachers, not oniy 
at the camps but in the communities. Atlanta, Ga., for instance, is 
furnishing French teachers for the Y. M. C. A. educational director 
at camp; Burlington, Vt., Charleston, S. C., Chicago, Ill. (where 
a five-hour trip is involved for the teachers going to Highland Park), 
Indianapolis, Ind., Pensacola, Fla., San Francisco, Cal., Spartanburg, 
8. €., Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., and may other cities are 
performing similar service. In Alexandria, La., a grammar school 
has been opened in the evening for classes in French and history. 
In Chattanooga the Board of Education is attempting to supply the 
educational material necessary for the 300 men enrolled in classes 
in camp, many of whom can neither read nor write. Three hundred 
and fifty arithmetics sent to the War Recreation Board by the Ameri- 
can Book Company of Cincinnati are being put into excellent use 
at camp. 


The meeting of the International Kindergarten Union, held in 
Chicago June 24 to 28, was of special interest, because it marked 
the silver anniversary of that organization. The delegates and visit- 
ing kindergartners, nearly one thousand in number, represent the 
18,000 kindergartners and the 500,000 children in the kindergartens 
of the country. At the first meeting Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, 
President of the N. E. A., was the chief speaker. Her subject was 
“The Child in a War-Modified World.” Among the other topics were 
“Experiments in Measuring the Progress of Kindergarten Children,” 
by Alma 8. Binzel, Minneapolis; “The War and Educational Re- 
construction,” Superintendent John W. Withers, St. Louis; “What 
the Kindergarten Can Do for Democracy,” Dr. Henry Neuman, 
Brooklyn; “The Kindergarten and the Immigrant,” Jane Addams, 
Chicago; “A Kindergarten Unit in France,” Fanniebelle Curtis, 
New York City. One of the most striking features of the conven- 
tion was the procession of delegates with their varied banners from 
the different states. One of the most interesting days was that’ on 
which the members were the guests of the University of Chicago, 
at Mandell Hall. The most impressive single meeting was the 
Silver Anniversary Celebration held in the Blackstone Theater. At 
this meeting there were on the stage several of the charter members 
present at the first meeting, held in connection with the Columbian 
Exposition; ten of the fourteen past presidents of the organization; 
kindergarten pioneers from different parts of the country, and guests 
of honor. 
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_ CONCISE ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By George Lyman Kittredge and 
Frank Edgar Farley. Ginn & Co. Price 72 cents. 

A well-built short manual for the study of the principles of English 
grammar. There are three parts, dealing respectively with the Parts of 


Speech, Inflections and Syntax, and Analysis.. Well chosen “Exercises” 
are presented in each section. 
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A LABORATORY OUTLINE OF NEUROLOGY. By C. Judson Herrick 
and Elizabeth C. Crosby. W. B. Saunders Co. Price $1.00 net. 

A highly technical and suggestive manual for medical students and 
those who are contemplating advanced courses in biology. Presents re- 
sults of the latest scholarship and lays foundations for original experi- 
mentation and demonstration in a field of great interest and importance. 
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THE CADET MANUAL, Official Handbook for High School Volunteers 
of the U. 8S. By Major E. X. Steever III, U. 8S. A. and Major F. L. Frink, 
U. S. A. J. B. Lippincott Co. Price $1.50 net. 

The High School Volunteers of the United States has become a 
national organization. It has come to stay, because some degree of 
military training is necessary for the sake of preparedness, and because 
it is useful in times of tranquility as one of the best methods of physical 
development. We have only to remember the marvelous improvement in 
physique and power of endurance which has so promptly followed enlist- 
ment in the army and navy to become convinced, first, that right methods 
of physical training had not been developed before the war, and secondly, 
that military training and experience of some of the conditions of 
actual service are eminently calculated to make a young man “fit” 

mentally and morally, as well as physically. It will be a long time 

before we shall go back to the old soft ways of the ante-bellum period. 
This manual provides full and clear directions for introducing a legiti- 
mate military discipline and training in high schools and colleges. It 
will make for better manhood, better citzenship, and for safety. 


F. BH. PF, 


LABORATORY MANUAL FOR INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE. By 
Bertha M. Clark, Ph. D. 


LABORATORY MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY IN THE HOME. By Henry : 
T. Weed, B. S. 
LABORATORY MANUAL TO ACCOMPANY FOUNDATIONS OF 
, CHEMISTRY. By Arthur A. Blanchard, Ph. D., and Frank B. Wade, B. S. 
American Book Company. Price 44 cents each. 
These manuals are in loose-leaf form and have been in successful use 
for several years. A large number of experiments are given and are 


adaptable to different kinds of schools requiring varying practical exer- 
cises. 
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COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. By Charles Swain Thomas, Will 
David Howe and Zella O’Hair. Longmans, Green & Co. Price $1.20. 


This is a thorough revision of a well known and highly successful book. 
The authors point out the fact that the world war has greatly empha- 
sized the value of an ability to speak and write good, plain, every-day 
English. Such changes and additions are made in this new edition as 
are necessary in view of the developments of English scholarship and 
criticism during the past ten years. For high schools and first year in 
college English classes there is no better text book upon the market 
than this. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By Elmer A. Lyman and Albertus Darnell. 
American Book Co. Price $1.32. 


- A complete-and satisfactory course in Elementary Algebra will be 
found in this volume. The problems are closely related to real life. 
The subject is simplified and difficult problems are either avoided or so 
approached by simple stages that the principles underlying them are fully 
understood before the student is required to solve them. A compact, 
comprehensive treatment in five huudred pages. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Herbert Bates. Longmans,~Green & 
Co. Price $1.50. 


The volume gives a “bird’s-eye” view of English Literature from the 
earliest times to the present day, by means of liberal extracts, properly 
arranged in chronological order. It is intended that each chapter shall 
constitute a lesson. Not’ much stress is placed upon the lives of the 
authors. These can be made the subjects of supplementary themes at 
_ the discretion of the teacher. The selections are well chosen and the 
use of this volume will give the student a comprehensive idea of the 
growth of the greatest literature of the human race. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By John Richard 
Green. Revised and enlarged by Alice:Stopford Green. American Book 
Co. Price $2.00. 


The terms “short” and “long” are seen to be relative terms as we 
open this volume of 1,039 closely printed pages. It is a revision of a 
school and college text book and general reference work that long ago 
made a place for itself and a reputation for its author. It is a history 
of the people, not simply of dynasties and leaders. It is admirably 
arranged and re-enforced with chronological annals, genealogical tables 
and a very comprehensive index. These add greatly to its value for 
quick reference. 
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TELL ME ANOTHER STORY. By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. Milton 
Bradley Co. Price $1.50. 

This book differs from ordinary collections of stories for children 
in that it presents stories in groups, so arranged as to secure a definite 
mental growth in the children who read or hear them. This is seen in 
the headings in the table of contents, where we learn that the book offers 
stories on (1) the home, (2) the children, (3) the family, (4) clothing, 
(5) food; or again, (1) the school, (2) the Fall, (3) Thanksgiving, 
(4) Winter, (5) Christmas, (6) Patriotism, (7) St. Valentine’s Day. 
The opening story properly begins: “Once upon a time.” 


MODERN EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION. By Roseoe Lewis Ashley. 
The Macmillan Co. Price $1.20. mn 

Adapted to the preferences expressed by many high school teachers, 
this volume covers the second year of a new two-year course in Euro- 
pean history. In common with “Early European Civilization,” which 
preceded it, “Modern European History” traces the larger movements of 
affairs. It gives careful attention to social and economic conditions. It 
finds the reasons for what now is in the things that have been. It is 
a compact yet comprehensive text book, well printed, on excellent paper, 
richly illustrated, and with convenient marginal captions opposite each 
paragraph. 


THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION OF GIRLS AND WOMEN. By 
Albert H. Leake. The Macmillan Co. Price $1.60. 


The author, in his preface, says that “the character of our people 
will depend even more in the future than it has done in the past upon 
the education we give to our girls and to our women.” He believes that 
home-making will become the one industry which will “determine the 
calibre of the nation.” In a series of interesting chapters he sets forth 
the status of household arts instruction in elementary and high schools 
and in the home. He takes up such subjects as the boycott of the 
kitchen, women in industry outside the home, types of schools for 
vocational training of women, education for office service, for salesman- 
ship, the vocational guidance movement in elementary and high schools, 


the qualifications of the vocational adviser; and at the close of the book - 


he furnishes a comprehensive bibliography of the subject. The volume 
will make an excellent text book for vocational schools and will be a 
suggestive guide for teachers of young women, F. H. P. 


A FIRST GERMAN BOOK. After the Direct Method. By Frederick 
Betz and William Raleigh Price. American Book Company. - Price $1.28: 
The selections for practice reading in this text book consist of inter- 
esting stories. Each is followed by a vocabulary, a set'of questions, and 
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graduated ‘explanations and exercises. The first fifteen sections give 


drill in the German sounds. The volume furnishes just what is needed 


for a beginning course in junior and senior high schools. 


NEW COMMON-SCHOOL SONG BOOK. A One-Book Course in Music 
for Schools of Mixed Grades. By Laura Rountree Smith, Arthur Schuckai, 
Clark Leaming, Clarence L. Reige and Anna Heuermann Hamilton. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. Price 40 cents. 

A liberal serving of songs, both words and music, for school use. 
The arrangement is excellent, the classification being such that the 


teacher can select the song that is appropriate for special days or 


occasions. The volume opens with twenty easy lessons in first princi- 


ples of music. 


MANUAL DE CORRESPONDENCIA. By Ventura Fuentes and Alfredo 
Elias. The Macmillan Co. Price $1.00. 


An excellent guide to the art of writing social and business letters 
in Spanish. 


LEYENDAS HISRORICAS MEXICANAS. By James Bardin. The 
Macmillan Co. Price 80 cents. 


An admirable Spanish reader,.presenting the history of the Aztecs 
from the earliest days of the Spanish conquest. The chapters relate 
the legends or stories which have been handed down from generation 
to generation for nearly four hundred years. They are full of adventure 
and humor, emotionalism, a blending of aspiration, disappointment, 
‘achievement, courage and despair. 


FACTS, THOUGHT, AND IMAGINATION. A Book on Writing. By 
Henry Seidel Canby, Frederick Erastus Pierce, and Willard Higley Dur- 
ham. The Macmillan Co. Price $1.30. 


An original ‘plan is carried out in this book. Part One occupies 45 
pages in discussing theory, under three heads, viz., “Facts, Thought, 
Imagination. Part Two gives illustrative selections in three groups, one 
group to illustrate Facts, one Thought, and one Imagination. An appen- 
dix gives directions for making a “Précis,” which is defined as “a con- 
densed ressay, giving in logical sequence the main thoughts or facts of 
the original author, freed from all non-essential matter.” 

The method is logical and helpful; the selections are well chosen, 
modern, interesting, and definitely usable along the lines suggested in 
the theoretical part of the book, 


1 F. H..P. 





